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MURDOCH’S 

OLDEN  TUBE 

Player-Piano 
Music  Rolls 

FIT  ANY  STANDARD  PLAYER-PIANO. 


They  are 
ARTISTIC, 

DURABLE, 

LIGHT, 

EASILY  STORED. 

A most  clever  Invention -distinct  from  all  others. 

o 

If  you  have  not  seen  the 
GOLDEN  TUBE  ROLLS, 
write  at  once  for  a sample 
to  try  on  your  Player. 


Library, 

from 

21/- 

per  annum- 


Rolls, 

from 

6d. 

each. 


Write  for  particulars  also  of  the 
CONNOISSEUR,  THE  PLAYER^ 
PIANO  With  the  HUMAN  TOUCH, 


MURDOCH’S 

PLAYER-PIANO  EXPERTS, 

461=463,  OXFORD  ST.,  W. 

::  AND  AT  BIRMINGHAM,  BRIGHTON,  DOVER,  a 
MAIDSTONE,  PORTSMOUTH,  SOUTHAMPTON,  Etc.  . 


Mechanically  and  Musically 

THE 


PERFORATED  MUSIC  CO.,  LTD., 

197,  199,  City  Road,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrmmi:  " PERMUSCO,  LONDON."  Telephone:  London  Well.  1003.  IWM. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


Agents  : 

Liverpool:  Rushworth 
& Dreaper,  Ltd.,  11-17, 
Islington.  Cheltenham: 
Dale,  Forty  & Co..  Ltd.. 
Promenade.  Cardiff : 
Dale.  Forty  & Co..  Ltd., 
High  Street.  Bristol : 
Duck,  Son  & Pinker, 
1,  Royal  Promenade, 
Clifton.  Bath  : Duck, 
Son  & Pinker.  Pulteney 
Bridge.  Carlisle:  C. 
Thurnam  & Sons,  White- 
hall House.  Stockton- 
on-Tees:  John  Burdon, 
52,  Yarm  Lane.  Not- 
tingham : H.  Farmer  & 
Co.,  High  Street.  Bir- 
mingham : W.  Sames, 
Ltd.,  Corporation  Street. 

Etc.,  etc. 


SPECIAL 

FEATURES: 

Linenized 

Fronts. 

Steel  Spools. 

Patent  Tab, 

No  Rubber 
Band. 

One-piece  Box. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


IMPERIAL 
LINENIZED 
ROLLS 
are  in  use 
for 

demonstration 
purposes 
in  the 
Showrooms 
of  all  the 
Leading 

Dealers. 


SONGOLA 
ROLLS, 
including 
all  the  most 
popular 
compositions, 
simplify 
the  art 
of 

accompanying. 


1 . 

Four  Gold  Medals  Awarded. 

The 

IMPERIAL 

LINENIZED 

Music  Rolls 


FOR  ALL 


PIANO- 

PLAYERS. 


For  Titles  in 
SEPTEMBER 
SUPPLEMENT, 
see  page  293. 


Send  for  Catalogue  to  your 
nearest  Agent,  or — 


ALL  INTERESTED  IN  PLAYER  PIANOS  SHOULD 
NOT  FAIL  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 


THE  PLAYER  PIANO  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


Q The  Pistonola  has  absolutely  nothing  in 
common  with  any  player  at  present  before  the 
public— except  in  that  it  is  operated  by  suction. 

Q The  inefficacious  bellows,  the  pneumatic 
agent  used  in  the  hitherto  accepted  type  of 
player,  has  been  superseded  by  diminutive  self- 
lubricating  pistons  and  cylinders. 

Q The  Pistonola  fits  inside  any  normal  upright 
piano  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  tone 
or  touch,  and  works  with  a tension  of  air  25 
times  greater  than  usual. 

Q Its  attack  is  sharp,  its  repetition  instan- 
taneous, its  responsiveness  almost  incredible. 

Q For  full  particulars  of  this  truly  wonderful 
invention  write  for  Pistonola  Booklet,  free  on 
request. 


BOYD,  LIMITED, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOFORTES 
AND  OF  THE  PISTONOLA, 

Wholesale  and  Export  Department, 

32,  WORSHIP  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


As  Supplied  to  His  Lafe  Majestij  King  Edward  VII. 

Wh«n  lisUning  to  a famous  pianist  playing  some  great  composition  yon  arc  impressed 
by  three  things — 

His  perfect  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the  instrument. 

His  sympathetic  touch,  and 

the  individuality  he  is  able  to  impart  to  the  music. 

Each  of  these  gifts  is  yours  when  you  possess  an  Angelas  Player-Piano.  They  are  achieved 
by  the  marvellens  and  unique  patented  Angelas  Expression  Devices — 

The  MELODANT  which  accentuates  the  Melody  or  Theme, 

The  PHBASLNG  LEVEB  which  controls  every  variation  of  Tempo, 

The  ABTISTYLE,  the  simple  but  infallible  guide  to  musical  rendition, 
without  which  the  greatest  pianists  agree  that  an  artistic  rendering  is  impossible. 

THE  SUPERB  ENGLISH  PIANO. 

fDarshall&Rose 

SUPERB‘6RflriD  &UPRIGHT 

PIAOIOPORTES 

AN  INSPIRATION  TO  THE  ARTIST,  MUSICAL  STUOENT  ANO  AMATEUR. 

FOR  SPLENDOUR  OF  TONE  AND  PERFEOTLY 
RESPONSIVE  TOUCH  ARE  UNRIVALLED. 


Herbert  CDarshall  ScSonslc; 


Depr.  KIZ9. Angelas  HalL  Regent  House, 
233,  Recant  5 treer,  London,  W, 


UPB 


The  Pianola  Piano 

is  the  choice  of  kings. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Pianola  Piano  have  been  favoured  by  Appoint- 
ments to  practically  every  reigning  house  in  Europe. 

In  just  the  same  way  that  the  leading  musicians  of  every  nation  have 
recognised  the  technical  and  artistic  value  of  the  Pianola  Piano  and  have 
accorded  it  their  praise  and  support,  so  the  rulers  of  nations,  first  in  all 
matters  of  culture  and  good  taste,  have  given  the  Pianola  Piano  a 
prominent  place  in  their  households  and  bestowed  their  highest  honours 
upon  its  makers. 

Whilst  the  Pianola  Piano  is  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  kings,  its  pleasures 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  for  it  is  sold  at  prices  so  low  and  on  terms  so  easy 
that  any  home  can  own  one. 

Learn  to-day  how  easy  it  is  to  purchase  a Pianola  Piano  by  giving  your 
present  piano  in  part  exchange,  and  make  your  home,  in  the  matter  of 
musical  resources,  the  equal  of  a king's  palace. 

The  Pianola  Piano  is  the  famous  STEINWAY.  WEBER, 
or  STECK  PIANO  with  a genuine  Pianola  contained  within 
its  case.  It  is  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalogue. 

The  ORCHESTRELLE  Co., 

iCOLIAN  HALL. 

135*6-7,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


By  APPOINTMENT 


The 

Broadwood 

- HUPFELD  - 

Player 


“THE 

NEW  MASTER.” 

I 'HE  coming  of  the  “ New  Master”  establishes  the  per- 
fected  Player  Piemo.  No  other  instrument  possesses 
the  same  remarkable  delicacy  of  Touch,  the  same  ex- 
quisite depth  of  Tone,  the  same  simplicity  of  manipula- 
tion, as  the  Broadwood-Hupfcld  Player  Piano. 

The  easy  method  of  p>edalling,  the  wonderful  Trams- 
posing  Device,  and  the  new  Artists’  Rolls,  enable  anyone, 
with  a minimum  of  difficulty,  to  render  eutistically, 
correctly,  and  with  the  wealth  of  expression  necessary, 
any  chosen  Masterpiece  of  both  old  and  modem  Musical 
Celebrities. 

JOHN  BROADWOOD  & SONS,  Ltd.,  Conduit  St.,  W. 
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THE  PIANO-PLAYBR  REVIEW. 


“THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW”  exists  in 
the  interests  of  the  piano-player  world  in  general. 
It  has  no  concern  for  any  particular  maker,  or 
make,  of  instrument  whatsoever. 

% )|c  :|c  4e  >|t  :|e  sic 

EDITORIAL. 

In  this  number  of  the  Piano-Player  Review  it  will  be  noted 
that  considerable  space  is  given  to  describing  the  various 
Players  which  makers  will  exhibit  at  the  Music  Trade 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Olympia,  in  London,  from  Sep- 
tember 6th.  In  our  next  issue  will  appear  an  article  relating 
to  piano-player  matters  in  connection  with  the  exhibits 
after  we  have  seen  and  examined  them.  A large  number 
of  copies  of  this  journal  will  be  circulated  at  the  Exhibition, 
and  there  will  be  many  readers  who  will  then  make  their 
first  acquaintance  with  the  Piano-Player  Review,  although 
this  is  the  twelfth  number.  At  the  end  of  the  book  (page  301) 
will  be  found  a hst  showing  the  chief  contributions  of  interest 
published  in  this  journal  during  the  past  year.  Copies  of  back 
numbers  may  be  had  at  the  stalls  of  any  firms  advertising 
herein. 

:ic  He  i|c  3|c  4: 

Player-pianists  are  invited  to  express  their  views  and 
experiences  to  the  Editor,  either  in  the  form  of  letters  or  of 
articles.  The  latter,  if  considered  of  sufficient  general 
interest,  will  be  accepted  for  publication  upon  terms  laid 
down  by  the  proprietors.  All  communications  should  be 
typewritten.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  manuscripts. 


The  following  Articles  are  copyright,  and  may  not  be  re-produced, 
wholly  or  in  part,  without  permission. 
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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  AT  THE  BRITISH 
MUSIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  piano-player  occupies  an  important  place  at  the  British 
Music  Exhibition  at  Olympia  (Sept.  6th  to  20th).  The 
instrument,  of  course,  now  constitutes  a large  and  increasing 
portion  of  the  trade  of  almost  every  pianoforte  manufac- 
turer or  dealer,  while  it  is  the  instrument  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  musical  and  scientific  interest,  because  of  its 
ingenious  character  and  enormous  possibilities.  The  Player 
section  at  Olympia,  therefore,  was  bound  to  be  a large  one, 
and  to  be,  in  many  ways,  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  Exhibition. 

As  a guide  to  our  readers  who  may  visit  the  Exhibition — 
and  we  strongly  advise  them  to  do  so  where  they  can,  because 
they  will  get  a practical  demonstration  of  the  last  develop- 
ments in  piano-player  construction — we  give  below  a brief 
description  of  the  principal  Player  exhibits,  compiled  from 
information  sent  us  by  those  firms  who  have  been  good 
enough  to  comply  wuth  our  request.  Our  notes  follow  in 
alphabetical  order.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  noticed  we 
give  more  details  than  in  others.  This  is  because  the  various 
makers  differed  considerably  in  the  quantity  of  interesting 
information  which  they  supplied. 

The  Allisonola. 

Messrs.  Arthur  Allison  & Co.  will  exhibit  a new 
model  of  their  “ Allisonola  ” player-piano.  This  instru- 
ment is  made  in  a nice  treatment  of  mahogany,  is  of  full 
compass,  and  embodies  several  new  features  of  playing 
value,  which  may  be  easily  understood,  and  are  yet  a real 
help  in  the  interpretation  of  music.  The  special  devices 
include  a phrasing  stop,  solo  levers,  bass  and  treble  soft 
controls,  and  a theme  control. 
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The  Autoleon. 

Three  Players  are  to  be  shown  by  Messrs.  Barratt  k Robin- 
son, namely,  the  “ Autoleon,”  the  “ Auto-Regal,”  and  the 
“ Pedaleon.”  The  latter  is  one  of  the  smallest  piano-players 
made,  and  the  “ Autoleon  ” is  the  firm’s  ordinary  stock  instru- 
ment, which  is  made  for  all  climates  and  the  home  market. 
This  exhibit  is  interesting  because  of  the  economy  in  space 
which  these  makers  have  achieved. 

The  Brinsmead. 

The  newest  type  of  Brinsmead  player-piano  is  to  be  on  view. 
In  this  the  Player  action  is  made  of  metal  wherever  metal 
can  be  used,  while  every  part  is  standardised  and  inter- 
changeable, so  that  adjustments  can  be  easily  and  accurately 
effected.  The  pneumatics  {i.e.,  the  metaUic  valves  which 
actuate  the  88  notes  of  the  action)  are  in  a straight  line 
behind  the  keys,  and  can  be  reached  by  simply  lifting  off 
the  front  of  the  instrument.  The  valves  are  protected  from 
external  air,  which  is  a matter  of  some  importance.  The 
Brinsmead  player-pianos,  though  varying  in  price,  are  all 
of  one  quality,  the  difference  in  the  various  grades  being 
that  of  size  and  complexity  of  structure.  Brinsmead  Player 
mechanisms  are  manufactured  in  two  separate  forms.  The 
first  is  known  as  the  “ Mignon,”  or  wood  action,  and  contains 
the  following  devices  : — Double  pneumatic  “ rapid  ” valve 
work  with  special  hght -pedal  device  ; tempo  lever  with 
indication  arm  marking  exact  metronome  time  ; phrasing 
button,  a patent  de\dce  which  controls  variations  of  tempo 
according  to  individual  interpretation  ; bass  and  treble  solo 
buttons,  enabling  the  performer  to  emphasise  the  melody  ; 
re- winding  lever  ; and  adjusting  arm,  to  adjust  badly  fitting 
or  stretched  rolls  to  the  tracker-bar. 

The  second  type  of  Brinsmead  Player  action  is  that 
known  as  the  “Aluminium.”  The  action,  being  made  of  this 
metal,  withstands  climatic  changes  better  than  wood,  and 
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is  practically  indestructible.  This  Player  contains  numerous 
special  expression  devices  as  detailed  above,  and  also  the 
silencing  button,  for  cutting  out  any  passage  of  the  music, 
and  the  Sostenente  lever,  for  applying  the  loud  pedal  direct 
from  the  music. 

John  Broadwood  & Sons,  Ltd. 

The  oldest  and  best-known  firm  of  English  piano-makers 
are  not  behind  the  times  in  recognising  the  value  of  the 
piano-player  movement. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Piano-Player  Review  has  a special 
article  devoted  to  a description  of  the  Players  sold  by  Messrs. 
Broadwood,  and  readers  will  do  well  to  obtain  a copy  from 
this  firm’s  stand. 

They  are  exhibiting  among  other  steel  barless  models,  a new 
one,  viz.,  a Steel  Barless  Baby  Grand,  in  which  they  claim 
that  the  highest  form  of  pianoforte  construction  is  applied 
to  an  instrument  measuring  only  5ft.  by  4ft.  9ins. 

They  are  also  showing  an  entirely  new  Baby  Player  Grand 
of  their  own  manufacture,  which  is  of  such  a price  that  it  will 
suit  most  purses,  and  ought  to  command  a big  sale. 

Also,  they  are  exhibiting  a Player-Piano  which  was  supplied 
to  the  late  Captain  Scott,  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  it 
was  returned  to  them.  This  instrument  was  placed  on  the 
“ Terra  Nova,”  afterwards  removed  to  the  Winter  Hut,  and 
then  replaced  on  the  vessel,  an  operation  which  you  can 
imagine  necessitated  taking  most  of  the  piano  to  pieces. 
It  went  through  the  appalling  weather,  and  in  spite  of  this 
fact  is  in  excellent  playing  order. 

Another  exhibit  is  a collection  of  antique  instruments, 
beginning  with  the  Clavichord,  and  demonstrating  the 
history  of  the  pianoforte  from  that  date. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  11th  and  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  18th  they  are  giving  two  Concerts  at  Olympia ; in  the 
former  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick  will  give  a Recital,  and  in  the 
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latter  there  will  be  Recitals  on  the  Grand  Player-Piano, 
and  Miss  Carmen  Hill  and  Mr.  Robert  Eisdell  will  sing, 
accompanied  by  the  Player-piano. 

The  firm  are  offering  as  first  prize  for  pianoforte  playing, 
a Steel  Barless  Baby  Grand. 

Chappell  & Co.  Ltd. 

This  world-renowned  firm,  established  over  a century  ago, 
is  intimately  associated  not  only  with  the  development  of 
musical  taste  and  culture  in  England,  but  with  the  piano- 
forte industry. 

The  Chappell  piano  has  been  endorsed  by  some  of  the 
world’s  greatest  pianists  and  musicians,  and  of  19  exhibits, 
17  are  Chappell  pianos  of  various  models  and  designs. 

The  two  player-pianos  exhibited  are : — 

The  Chappell  “ Cecihan  ” player-piano  and  the  Chappell 
“ Pistonola.” 

The  former  is  the  Chappell  piano  combined  with  the  well- 
known  “CecUian”  player  (ordinary  pneumatic  action). 

The  latter  is  the  Chappell  piano  combined  with  the  new 
“ Pistonola  ” player — a metal  pneumatic  action  ; some  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  article. 

The  following  is  a list  of  this  firm’s  interesting  exhibits : — 

Rosewood  Boudoir  Horizontal  Grand,  7|  Octaves. 

Mahogany  Sheraton  Mignon  Horizontal  Grand,  7^  Octaves. 

Rosewood  Mignon  Horizontal  Grand,  6 legs,  7j  Octaves. 

Rosewood  Bijou  Horizontal  Grand,  6 legs. 

Ebonised  Model  I.  Upright  Grand,  1\  Octaves, 

Rosewood  „ I.  „ „ 7| 

Rosewood  „ II.  „ „ 7j  „ 
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Silverwood  Model  11.  Upright  Grand,  7^  Octaves. 

Burr  Walnut  „ III.  ,,  ,, 

Satinwood  „ III.  „ „ 

Canadian  Walnut  Model  IV.  Upright  Grand. 

Burr  Walnut  Model  IV.  ,,  ,, 

Fumed  Oak  Model  IV.  ,,  ,, 

Empire  Model  IV.  ,,  „ 

Mahogany  Model  V. 

Figured  Mahogany  Tudor  Model  V. 

Fumed  Mediaeval  Oak  Model  V. 

Chappell  “ Cecilian  ” Player-Piano. 

Chappell  “ Pistonola  ” ,,  ,, 

The  Cramer. 

The  Cramer  “ Interior  Player-Piano  ” is  on  view  among 
the  many  models  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Style  No.  Lis  an  oblique  upright, fitted  with  a 65-note  interior 
Player  action,  embracing  a full  set  of  expression  devices, 
among  them  being  melody-accentuating  stops.  Style  No.  II. 
is  an  overstrung  upright  grand,  fitted  with  an  88-note  interior 
Player  action  and  expression  devices.  One  of  the  principal 
merits  claimed  for  the  Cramer  player-piano  is  the  easy  blow- 
ing or  pedalling,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  patent  feeding 
bellows  which  are  used.  In  using  the  Cramer  Player  for 
accompaniments,  the  regular  solo  roll  may  be  used,  in  which 
case  the  solo  part  can  be  subdued. 

The  Dalian. 

The  “ Dalian  ” player-piano  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Crowley.  It  is  claimed  for  this  Player  that  the  accenting 
problem  has  been  completely  solved,  and  the  following  ex- 
planation is  given  : — “ Each  note  in  the  ‘ Dahan  ’ action  is 
connected  individually  with  a small  damping  pneumatic, 
the  action  of  which  is  controlled  from  the  tracker-bar  by 
variations  in  the  width  of  the  perforation  on  the  music 
sheet.  One  vacuum  only  is  employed,  and  the  strength  of 
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the  blow  of  each  piano-hammer  can  be  directly  modified  by 
means  of  these  variable  perforations.  Where  a wide  perfora- 
tion exists,  the  action  of  the  damping  pneumatic  is  nullified, 
and  the  corresponding  note  is  normal  and  may  be  rendered 
louder  or  softer  in  the  ordinary  way  by  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  vacuum  by  the  foot  pedals.  AMiere  a narrow  per- 
foration exists,  the  damping  action  comes  into  play,  and  the 
corresponding  note  will  be  rendered  softly,  however  high  the 
vacuum  may  be.” 

Music  of  the  “ Dalian  ” type,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
may  be  moved  laterally  on  the  tracker-bar  for  transposition 
purposes  without  any  interference  with  its  accenting  efficiency 
being  caused.  This  Player  will  also  play  ordinary  88-note 
music. 

The  Direct  Pneumatic  Action  Co.,  Ltd. 

Experts  in  player-pianos  and  player-action  construction. 
The  “ Stems  ” player-piano  is  their  chief  exhibit.  The 
“ Arrow  ” actions,  with  special  striking  pneumatics,  are  on 
view.  An  important  feature  is  the  new  model  class  1a,  play- 
ing 88-noto  music,  with  “ Regulist  ” music-tracking  device, 
at  a moderate  price.  Special  sound-proof  rooms  for  private 
demonstrations  are  provided.  Music-rolls,  Cabinets,  Stools, 
etc.,  of  every  description  are  also  shown. 

The  Harper  Electric  Piano. 

The  Harper  Electric  Piano  plays  itself,  the  expression 
being  controlled  by  an  automatic  arrangement.  An  artist 
plays  each  piece,  and  the  nuances,  or  shades  of  expression, 
are  carefully  recorded,  and  afterwards  exactly  reproduced 
by  means  of  a roll.  The  piano-playing  apparatus  is  worked 
by  an  electric  motor  in  the  instrument,  the  current  being 
obtained  either  from  the  domestic  installation  or  by  means 
of  an  accumulator.  The  piano  can  be  switched  from  any 
part  of  the  room  if  the  necessary  mechanism  has  been  fitted. 
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The  Harper  pneumatic  and  electrical  attachments  can  be 
fitted  into  any  piano  without  making  it  unplayable  in  the 
ordinary  way.  There  is  an  extensive  music  library  in  con- 
nection with  this  invention. 


J.  & J.  Hopkinson,  Ltd. 

Exhibit  the  “ Electrelle,”  an  auto-piano  combined  with 
the  Hopkinson  piano,  and  another  instrument  with  pneu- 
matic action,  which  is  less  expensive. 

The  “ Electrelle  ” is  the  most  interesting  exhibit  of  the 
three,  because  the  motive  power  is  electricity  in  place  of  wind. 

The  makers  claim  several  special  features,  chief  of  which 
are  that  the  “ Electrelle  ” can  be  fitted  into  an  ordinary 
piano  without  extension  of  the  case,  the  melody  can  be 
brought  out  independent  of  special  cutting  in  the  music-roll, 
and  the  touch  is  quite  unmechanical.  Ladies  are  sure  to  be  in- 
terested in  this  player,  particularly  as  there  is  no  pedalling 
to  be  done  as  when  using  the  pneumatic  players.  The 
instrument  plays  any  standard  music-roll,  and  the  electric 
current  from  an  ordinary  lamp  is  sufficient  to  drive  the 
mechanism. 


The  Malcolm. 

This  is  the  player-piano  shown  by  Messrs.  Malcolm  & Co. 
Years  before  the  player-piano  came  into  vogue  they 
were,  so  they  inform  us,  producing  a Player-Organ  which 
was  playable  both  by  the  keyboard  and  music-roll. 
In  reference  to  their  player-piano,  Messrs.  Malcolm  point 
out  that  they  pay  special  attention  to  securing  per- 
fect agreement  between  piano  and  action.  The  action 
is  securely  fixed  so  that  it  becomes  actually  part  of  the  piano, 
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and  yet  may  be  completely  removed  in  a few  minutes  if 
necessary.  Various  expression  devices  are  attached  to  the 
player  action,  such  as  : Transposer,  Ritard,  Deleter,  Melodist, 
Auto-Pedal,  Automatic  Music  Guide,  etc.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  each  Player  action  over  two  thousand  separate 
parts  are  used.  In  an  88-note  double  valve  player  there  are 
264  pneumatics,  each  of  which  has  to  be  delicately  adjusted 
to  ensure  perfect  responsiveness  and  repetition. 


Sir  Herbert  Marshall  & Sons,  Ltd. 

Exhibit  various  models  of  the  Angelus  Player,  for  a full 
description  of  which  one  should  obtain  from  their  stand 
a copy  of  the  August  issue  of  the  Piano-Player  Review. 

A special  article  therein  details  the  various  inventions 
peculiar  to  this  well-known  instrument. 

The  Models  exhibited  are  ; — 

Concert  Grand  Pianoforte — Sir  Herbert  Marshall,  Sons  & 
Rose. 

Miniature  Boudoir  Grand,  Model  1 — Sir  Herbert  Marshall, 
Sons  & Rose. 

Overstrung  Upright  Drawing-Room  Grand,  Model  2 — Sir 
Herbert  Marshall,  Sons  & Rose. 

Overstrung  Upright  Boudoir  Grand,  Model  3 — Sir  Herbert 
Marshall,  Sons  & Rose. 

Horizontal  Player-Grand  Pianoforte,  fitted  with  Angelus 
Player  Grand  Action,  playing  full-scale  music-rolls — Sir 
Herbert  Marshall,  Sons  & Rose. 

New  Model  14  Angelus  Marshall  & Rose  Player-Grand 
Pianoforte,  playing  full-scale  music -roUs — Sir  Herbert 
Marshall,  Sons  & Rose. 
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Model  15  Angelas  Marshall  & Rose  Upright  Player-Grand, 
playing  88  and  65-note  music-rolls — Sir  Herbert  Marshall, 
Sons  & Rose. 

Model  17,  Satinwood,  Angelas  Marshall  & Rose  Upright 
Grand,  playing  full-scale  music-rolls — Sir  Herbert  Marshall, 
Sons  & Rose. 

Angelus-Brinsmead  Horizontal  Player-Grand,  playing 
full-scale  music-rolls. 

Model  13  Angelas  Brinsmead  Overstrung  Upright  Grand 
Player-Piano,  playing  88  and  65-note  music-rolls. 

Model  21  Angelas  Brinsmead  Player-Piano,  playing  full- 
scale  and  65-note  music-rolls. 

Angelas  Squire  Upright  Ovei-strung  Pianoforte,  playing 
full-scale  music-rolls. 

New  Model  No.  6 Angelas  Player-Piano,  playing  65-note 
music-rolls. 

Maxfield,  Messrs. 

Exhibit  their  Patent  Duplex  Player.  The  chief  features 
of  this  Player  are  that  the  action  is  made  of  non-corrosive 
metal,  the  pneumatics  are  easily  removed,  the  motor  is  of 
direct  action,  using  no  chains.  It  is  fitted  with  the  usual 
control  levers,  and  a transposing  device. 

Moore  & Moore. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Messrs.  Moore  & Moore’s 
exhibits  is  a skeleton  model  of  their  player-piano, 
showing  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  and  the  careful 
arrangement  of  its  detail.  This  firm  is  making  a special 
feature  of  their  “ Popular  ” sixty-guinea  player-piano.  This 
model,  they  claim,  exactly  meets  the  huge  demand  for  an 
inexpensive  player-piano  and  contains  the  latest  improve- 
ments to  be  found  in  higher-grade  instruments. 
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Murdoch,  Murdoch  & Co. 

Messrs.  Murdoch,  Murdoch  & Co.  are  exhibiting  a number 
of  their  “ Connoisseur  ” Players  in  65  and  88  notes.  This 
instrument  will  be  found  described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  the 
Review  in  connection  with  the  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
the  speciahties  of  the  leading  makers.  Messrs.  Murdoch 
are  also  showing  at  the  exhibition  their  Golden  Tube  Music- 
Rolls.  The  rolls  are  mounted  on  light  metal  tubes,  and  they 
need  only  one  spool  for  any  number  of  rolls.  They  are  light, 
compact,  and  roll  tightly  without  wearing  in  the  process. 

The  Orchestrelle  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pianola  is  the  name  given  to  all  Players  manufactured 
by  this  Company,  and  no  other  manufacturer  has  the  right  of 
using  this  word.  The  general  public,  by  reason  of  the 
popularity  of  this  Player,  often  assume  that  the  word  pianola 
apphes  to  all  forms  of  Players,  or,  at  least,  to  all  cabinet 
Players.  This  is  not  so. 

Readers  should  obtain  from  the  Company’s  stand  a copy 
of  the  July  issue  of  the  Piano-Player  Review,  in  which 
appears  an  article  dealing  specially  with  the  merits  of  the 
“ Pianola.” 

The  special  exhibits  are  : — 

Exhibit  of  the  latest  models  of  the  Pianola-Piano,  em- 
bodying the  most  recent  developments  in  Pianola  construc- 
tion, and  demonstrating  the  artistic  value  of  the  exclusive 
expression  devices  which  have  been  so  largely  responsible 
for  placing  this  instrument  in  a position  of  pre-eminence. 

A fully  representative  selection  of  iEohan  Orchestrelles, 
Weber,  Steck  and  Stroud  Pianos,  and  an  ^Eolian  Pipe  Organ 
will  be  shown  in  addition  to  an  interesting  exhibit  of  music - 
rolls  and  roll-cutting  machinery. 
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Daily  recitals  at  the  Pianola-Piano  and  /Eolian  Pipe 
Organ,  assisted  by  well-known  vocal  and  instrumental 
artists,  will  be  an  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

The  site  occupied  will  be  the  hall  in  gallery,  the  exterior 
of  which  is  being  richly  decorated  in  panelled  oak  with 
two  handsome  doorways  in  Adams  style,  and  a centre  canopy 
supported  by  oak-panelled  pillars.  A frieze  of  hand-painted 
shields  representing  the  many  Royal  Appointments  held  by 
the  Orchestrelle  Company  adds  a rich  key-note  of  colour 
to  the  scheme. 

The  Perforated  Music  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Perforated  Music  Co.  will  exhibit  a high-speed  88-note 
Perforator.  This  machine,  which  is  made  by  the  Company, 
shows  music  being  manufactured  in  such  a way  as  to  guarantee 
absolute  accuracy  both  in  the  cutting  of  perforations  and 
trimming  the  width,  the  whole  of  this  being  done  in  one 
operation.  To  the  general  public  this  machine  will  be  one 
of  the  interesting  exhibits,  and  the  unique  system  of  cutting 
a number  of  rolls  at  once  from  one  master  stencil  will  no 
doubt  attract  a great  deal  of  attention.  There  is  a further 
novelty  in  a special  piano,  the  ends  of  which  have  been 
specially  constructed  to  carry  the  perforated  rolls. 


PoHLMAN  & Sons 

Are  not  exhibiting  a piano-player,  but  several  special 
pianos  are  shown.  Many  excellences  are  claimed  for  these 
instruments,  and  they  should  prove  interesting.  A special 
exhibit  is  to  be  an  ancient  square  piano,  manufactured  by 
Johannes  Pohlman.  It  is  claimed  that  this  Johannes  Pohlman 
(of  whom  the  present  head  of  the  firm  is  a direct  descendant) 
was  the  first  manufacturer  of  the  pianoforte  in  England. 
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The  Rogers. 

Messrs.  George  Rogers  & Sons  will  have  on  view  among 
their  numerous  ordinary  pianos  an  example  of  their  “ Rogers 
Player-Piano.”  This  is  an  88-note  instrument  with  the 
usual  devices,  including  one  for  accenting  the  melody, 
while,  in  addition,  there  is  automatic  pedalhng. 

The  Sames. 

Messrs.  William  Sames  & Co.  are  showing  two  piano-player 
models.  Their  own  pianofortes  are  combined  with  either 
the  “ Hupfeld  ” or  the  “ Higel  ” Player  actions,  both  of  high 
grade  and  embodying  an  adequate  set  of  expression  devices. 

John  Shenstone  & Sons. 

Three  Shenstone  Player-pianos  will  be  exhibited : a 
single  pneumatic  65-note,  a double  pneumatic  88-note,  and 
a double  pneumatic  65/88  combination  tracker-bar. 

Quality  throughout  is  the  keynote  of  the  construction, 
and  though  the  instruments  are  of  moderate  price,  they  will 
bear  comparison  with  any. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

AN  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SYLLABUS. 

TffE  Promoters  of  this  Exhibition  are  desirous  of  bringing  together  all  that  is  best 
and  noblest  in  Musical  Art,  and,  to  that  end,  have  instituted  a series  of  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Competitions  for  the  encouragement  of  native  talent. 

In  order  that  the  value  and  importance  of  these  Competitions  may  be  duly 
recognised,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  The  British  Music  Exhibition,  which  is  to 
take  place  at  Olympia  from  September  6th  to  20th,  Ls  unlike  any  event  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  held  before. 
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A BIG  THING. 

The  advance  of  the  Piano-Player  has  been  marked  at  every 
stage  by  a wealth  of  controversy.  One  remembers  well  the 
old  days  when  it  was  dismissed  with  a sneer  by  “ all  right- 
thinking  persons  ” as  a piece  of  ingenious  machinery,  aping 
and  caricaturing  with  more  or  less  success  the  art  of  the 
pianist.  At  that  time  any  one  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
musician  would  not  stoop  to  consider  it  seriously.  Later 
on  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  the  thing  must  be  allowed 
some  sort  of  standing.  It  could  never,  of  course,  compete 
for  a moment  with  “ human  intelligence  working  through  the 
medium  of  human  fingers  ” (an  odd  phrase  that  sticks  in  my 
memory) ; but  let  us  not  be  bigoted,  let  us  give  it  its  due  : it 
could  do  something  that  might  be  worth  having,  even  if  it 
was  very  little.  From  that  day  to  this  the  question  has 
resolved  itself  simply  into  a discussion  of  how  much  it  can 
do,  of  how  far  it  can  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
complete  pianist.  And  as  the  years  have  gone  on  the 
opponents  of  the  movement  have  had  to  give  up  more  and 
more  of  that  ground  and  admit  more  and  more  successes  to 
the  invader.  I picture  them  now  rather  as  a little  company 
trying  to  withstand  a rising  flood.  They  were  not  long  ago 
spread  out  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  but  by  now  they  are 
huddled  together  upon  the  apex  of  a single  rock — the  water 
is  already  at  their  feet ; there  is  no  chance  of  it  subsiding, 
but  they  will  still  make  a desperate  effort  to  hold  what  is 
left  to  them.  There  they  stand,  a determined  little  com- 
pany, and  on  their  banner  is  emblazoned  the  striking  words — 

AT  ANY  RATE  IT  CAN’t  PHRASE. 

Much  of  this  long  controversy  has  been  useful.  It 
is  right  that  the  supporters  of  the  movement  should  show 
cause,  should  firmly  establish  their  case  as  they  go  on. 
It  is  inevitable  that  its  opponents  should  hit  back.  Much 
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of  it  has  been  interesting,  not  a little  of  it  decidedly  amusing. 
But  when,  so  late  in  the  day  as  this,  I work  my  way  through 
the  articles  in  the  Piano-Player  Review,  as  well  as  in  other 
pubhcations,  dealing  with  detailed  and  learned  disquisi- 
tions upon  the  question,  I often  feel  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  the  wider  issues — that  we  are  in  the  position 
of  those  who  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  There  is 
a danger  that  with  our  attention  riveted  upon  the  smaller 
points  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  Big  Thing.  I have  a notion 
that  we  are  like  onlookers,  while  a revolution  is  taking  place 
in  the  city  which  shall  sweep  away  the  old  order  of  things, 
whose  interest  is  centred  upon  the  architecture  of  the 
barricades  in  the  streets  or  the  wheels  and  axles  of  the 
tumbrils.  These  things  are  of  importance,  no  doubt;  but 
would  they  not  do  better  to  ask  themselves  what  the  city 
will  be  like  to  dwell  in  ten  years  hence  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  ten  years’  time  we  shall 
have  largely  left  behind  this  period  of  discussion  and  debate 
as  to  what  it  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do.  For  by  then 
some  of  the  mists  will  have  rolled  awav,  and  we  shall  better 
appreciate  the  vast  human  sweep  of  the  new  movement,  the 
world-wide  enfranchisement  that  it  will  bestow,  admitting 
the  people  in  their  thousands  to  a knowledge  of  music.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  spend  my  time  trying  to  discover  “ if 
it  could  phrase,”  and  never  look  beyond.  It  can  do  a bigger 
thing  than  that.  It  can  give  music  to  the  people. 

There  are  in  these  days  two  new  forces  at  work  in  the 
direction  of  wider  culture  and  a fuller  intellectual  life,  both 
of  which  are  as  yet  somewhat  obscured  by  the  dust  of  battle 
as  also  by  the  dust  that  is  always  raised  by  the  headlong 
methods  of  the  pioneer.  But  it  is  glorious  to  reflect  upon 
all  that  they  are  soon  to  do  for  us.  We  cannot  grasp  quite 
yet  what  the  Picture  Palace  will  mean  in  time  to  come, 
in  quickening  the  imagination  and  bringing  all  the  wonders 
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of  the  world  before  the  eyes  of  the  dwellers  in  mean  streets, 
or  in  giving  forth  the  same  message  on  the  same  day  to 
millions  of  people  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe.  And 
we  cannot  yet  appreciate  what  the  Piano-Player  will  do  in 
casting  down  the  narrow  barriers  that  have  held  up  the  world’s 
music  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  few,  and  bringing  Bach  and 
Beethoven,  Wagner  and  Debussy  within  the  reach  of  all. 

I think  it  is  given  to  most  of  us  to  possess  some  window 
by  which  we  can  sec  out  on  to  the  heights — had  we  but 
opportunity  to  keep  it  open.  No  one  will  deny  what  a 
vital  thing  it  is  to  any  man  to  have  that  uninterrupted  view. 
The  lover  of  literature  in  these  days  has  all  he  needs  at 
hand.  The  lover  of  pictures  will  hardly  exhaust  the  field 
that  lies  before  him.  And  now,  in  a few  years,  by  means  of 
this  new  distributing  agent  the  musical  amateur  is  to  come 
into  his  own. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  above  all  other  forms 
of  culture  a love  of  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  strange 
and  unexpected  places.  It  is  extraordinarily  precious  for 
that  very  reason.  One  has  met  with  so  many  instances  of 
people  who  have  music — and  who  have  nothing  else.  Who  has 
not  known  men  or  women,  leading  monotonous  lives  and  to 
all  appearances  entirely  circumscribed  by  a small  dreary 
routine,  men  and  women  who  are  simply  dull,  difficult  to 
talk  to,  uninteresting — let  us  say,  stodgy,  who  nevertheless 
have  this  one  burning  interest,  which  one  discovers  by  chance 
— this  one  window  by  which  they  gain  an  outlook  ? One 
is  reminded  of  a scene  in  one  of  Arnold  Bennett’s  stories  of 
the  Five  Towns,  where  a pottery  manufacturer,  in  a wretched 
little  house,  is  found  in  the  evening  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
hammering  out  Strauss’  Domestic  Symphony  on  the  piano. 
I am  sure  that  that  is  an  immensely  true  picture.  I also 
remember  a Liverpool  office-boy  to  whom  I used  to  give 
concert  tickets,  and  the  queer  interesting  discussions  we 
had  the  following  day  upon  the  performance.  But  such 
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instances  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  country 
must  be  full  of  people  who  cannot  go  to  many  concerts,  who 
will  never  learn  to  play  the  piano,  and  to  whom,  nevertheless, 
music,  and  the  best  music,  is  a living  thing,  bringing  them 
the  message  that  they  want — if  only  they  had  facilities, 
facilities.  For  my  part  I cannot  think  without  enthusiasm 
of  all  those  factories  at  work,  turning  out  piano-players, 
of  all  those  agencies  at  work  distributing  them,  of  libraries 
growing  and  swelling  with  a vast  stock  of  records,  of  processes 
always  improving,  with  the  double  result  that  the  newer 
instruments  give  finer  effects  and  the  older  ones  become  more 
and  more  rapidly  obsolete,  and  therefore  cheaper  second- 
hand— more  easily  able  to  reach  the  people  that  want  them. 

There  is  another  point  about  this  new  era  of  distribu- 
tion, which  also  stirs  one  to  enthusiasm.  Classical  ” 
music,  as  they  say,  is  losing  its  terrors  for  humble  folk. 
‘ We  have  so  long  been  labouring  under  a miserable  misappre- 
hension. The  popular  view  has  always  been  that  what  is 
classical  is  necessarily  dry,  eclectic,  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  people,  a thing  that  one  need  not  expect  to  under- 
stand. It  has  belonged  to  the  few,  only  because  it  has  been 
kept  locked  up  from  the  many.  We  are  really  only  now 
beginning  to  grasp  the  fact  that  classical  music  is  the  real 
music,  the  music  that  every  one  wants  if  he  wants  music  at 
all.  It  does  not  distress  me  in  the  least  that  many  of  the 
piano-players  that  are  finding  their  way  into  private  houses 
are  designed  to  perform  musical  comedy  or  thump  out  waltzes 
for  a dance.  For  they  will  not  remain  at  that.  With  the 
best  will  in  the  world  man  cannot  live  on  musical  comedy 
alone.  One  of  two  things  must  happen.  Either,  as  time  goes 
on,  the  player  will  fall  into  disuse  and  will  only  occasionally 
lift  up  its  voice  as  a distraction  when  times  are  very  dull. 
Or — and  this  is  the  more  frequent  result — rag-time  will  be 
left  behind  and  the  performer  will  become  by  degrees  more 
and  more  involved  in  the  classics.  He  wiU  find,  not  a little. 
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perhaps,  to  his  surprise,  that  once  the  ice  is  broken,  Beethoven 
is  not  so  very  alarming,  that  there  is  something  even  to  be 
said  for  Schumann  and  Mozart.  I know  one  old  gentle- 
man (who  loves,  with  the  assistance  of  his  chauffeur,  to 
manipulate  the  inner  works  of  his  pianola)  who  is  even  now, 
after  spending  seventy  years  of  his  life  in  blank  ignorance  of 
Jiiusic,  enthusiastically  embarking  upon  a course  of  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  to  the  amazement  and  consternation 
of  his  friends.  1 like  to  reflect  that  he  has  a contented  old 
age  in  store  for  him.  Surely  the  Composer  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  will  be  happily  placed,  when  the  great  public  is 
awake  and  ready  to  receive  him. 

And  the  music  of  other  centuries  is  destined  now  to  come 
before  the  judgment  of  a far  wider  audience.  Concert 
managers  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  step  out  more  boldly. 
They  will  no  longer  need  to  frame  their  programmes  timidly, 
dwelling  upon  hackneyed  works.  A far  wider  field  will  lie 
before  them  in  satisfying  the  new,  more  vigorous  demand. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  time  goes  on  the  whole  status  and 
standard  of  musical  matters  must  be  deeply  affected.  We 
shall  still  have  with  us,  no  doubt,  “ the  man  who  hath  no 
music  in  his  soul.”  But  we  shall  have  found  a way  for  the 
man  who  had  no  means  of  realizing  the  music  that  was  in 
his  soul. 

And  yet  they  keep  on  telling  me  that  it  can’t  phrase. 

Bertram  Smith. 
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THE  LEADING  PLAYERS  DESCRIBED. 

IV. — The  Connoisseur. 

The  Connoisseur  Player-Piano  is  the  production  of 
Messrs.  Murdoch,  Murdoch  & Co.,  461  and  463,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W.  The  instrument  is  being  shown  at  the  British 
Music  Exhibition  at  Olympia,  as  noted  in  a preceding 
article. 

The  makers  call  the  Connoisseur  “ The  player-piano 
with  the  human  touch.”  This,  it  is  explained,  is  produced 
by  means  of  the  flexible  fingers  of  the  machine.  The  blowing 
is  easy  in  consequence  of  the  convenient  angle  at  which  the 
pedals  are  set  and  the  ingenious  construction  of  the  bellows. 
Very  little  effort  is  required  to  produce  tone,  but  whatever 
pressure  the  performer  may  put  upon  the  pedals,  the  speed 
of  the  motor  is  not  quickened.  This  motor  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Connoisseur  player.  It  is  known  as  the 
“ Defiance,”  and  has  the  power  of  a six-feeder  motor,  with 
the  advantage  of  requiring  only  three  valves.  Ball-bearings 
on  the  transmission  gear  make  it  noiseless  and  easy  running, 
while  on  the  “ play  ” or  “ re-roll  ” the  music-rolls  travel 
smoothly  and  evenly  owing  to  the  presence  of  automatic 
brakes.  This  player  is  constructed  both  with  double  and 
treble  pneumatics.  The  former  meets  all  ordinary  require- 
ments, but  the  triple  pneumatic  system  is  of  great  advantage 
where  a specially  dehcate  expression  is  required.  However 
softly  the  performer  touches  the  pedals,  the  triple  pneumatics 
are  influenced,  and  a very  soft  touch  is  the  result. 

When  the  player  action  is  not  required,  the  Connoisseur 
has  the  appearance  of  any  ordinary  instrument  of  good 
quaUty.  To  use  the  music-rolls  the  performer  moves  one 
lever  which  throws  open  the  door  of  the  music  chamber, 
and  another  which  opens  the  lower  panel  and  gives  access 
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to  the  pedals  without  any  stooping  being  necessary.  We 
now  come  to  the  expression  devices,  of  which  there  are  a 
number. 

The  Tempola  is  the  lever  by  which  time  is  controlled. 
Invariable  accuracy  is  claimed  for  this  device.  If  the  per- 
former requires  a ritardando  he  need  not  necessarily  interfere 
with  the  main  tempo  of  the  piece,  lie  can  use  the  Phrasiola 
stop.  This  stop  will  ritard  to  a pause,  but  when  it  is  released 
the  original  tempo  is  immediately  resumed.  The  purpose 
of  the  Phrasiola,  of  course,  is  to  phrase  the  music,  or  divide 
it  into  coherent  sentences. 

The  Solotheme  consists  of  two  levers  acting  under  pneu- 
matic control  on  the  treble  and  bass  sections  of  the  key- 
board respectively.  By  means  of  this  device  the  performer 
is  enabled  to  emphasise  the  melody. 

The  Diminuent  is  a stop  which  gives  finely  shaded 
diminuendos,  and  the  Crescendent  performs  all  the  duties 
of  the  sustaining-pedal  of  the  ordinary  piano. 

An  interesting  and  very  useful  contrivance  is  the 
Transposa.  This  places  five  dift’erent  keys  at  the  disposal 
of  the  performer,  namely,  the  normal  or  original  key,  two 
above  and  two  below  it.  This  transposing  device  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  Player  for  accompaniment  purposes. 

The  Automelle  is  an  ingenious  device  which  traces  the 
melody  throughout  a composition  and  emphasises  it,  whether 
it  is  in  the  treble  or  bass.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
additional  apertures  at  each  end  of  the  tracker-bar,  and  the 
melody  notes  get  their  proper  value  even  though  they  be 
surrounded  by  a maze  of  accompaniment. 

The  Autoforte  is  a device  for  producing  sustaining-pedal 
effects.  It  is  controlled  pneumatically  from  the  tracker- 
bar,  and  gives  no  trouble  to  the  performer,  but  this  stop, 
like  the  Automelle,  can  be  silenced  at  will. 
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The  Autotracker  is  designed  to  overcome  the  difihculty 
of  faulty  tracking  on  a long  roll.  Often  the  paper  moves 
sUghtly  from  side  to  side,  and  produces  discords  by  uncovering 
adjoining  holes.  The  Autotracker  prevents  this  oscillation, 
and  causes  the  music-roll  to  run  straight  from  beginning  to 
end. 

The  Connoisseur  action  is  combined  with  several  different 
piano  models.  There  is  the  Connoisseur-Murdoch,  the 
Connoisseur-Meister,  and  the  Connoisseur-Spencer,  which 
is  the  finest  of  the  three.  The  firm  also  makes  the  Con- 
noisseur Reed  Organ  and  the  Connoisseur  Pipe  Organ,  in 
which  is  embodied  the  player  action. 

One  of  Messrs.  Murdoch  & Murdoch’s  auxiliary  specialities 
is  the  Golden  Tube  Music-Roll.  These  rolls,  which  fit  all 
standard  65-note  players,  have  not  a fixed  spool,  and  so  they 
are  lighter,  and  more  easily  stored,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  space,  than  the  ordinary  type  of  roll.  The  music  sheet 
is  attached  to  a metal  tube  which  keeps  the  paper  taut,  and 
through  this  tube  the  spool,  only  one  of  which  is  necessary 
for  any  number  of  rolls,  is  inserted.  The  operation  is  quite 
quickly  and  easily  performed. 
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“LEARNING  MUSIC.” 

A SHORT  time  ago  I was  taking  tea  with  a lady,  who  invited 
me  to  admire  her  new  pianoforte.  I did  so  readily.  The 
instrument  was  a magnificent  one. 

“ But  why,”  I asked,  “ while  you  were  about  it,  did  you 
not  get  one  with  the  piano-player  combined  ? ” 

“For  myself,”  she  answered,  “ I should  have  loved 
a piano-player,  because  1 am  a poor  pianist ; but  I had  to 
think  of  the  children.  1 felt  it  wouldn’t  be  right  of  me  to 
spoil  their  music.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” I said. 

“ Why,”  she  replied,  “ they  both  like  music  very  much. 
I think  they  have  a real  taste  for  it,  and  if  we  had  a piano- 
player,  1 am  sure  1 could  never  keep  them  away  from  it. 
They  would  certainly  not  do  their  practising  while  they 
could  play  so  beautifully  with  the  machine.” 

1 carried  the  conversation  no  further,  partly  because 
it  was  not  the  place  for  argument,  and  partly  because  I 
felt  that  1 had  very  little  chance  of  shaking  my  friend’s 
conviction,  which  was  voiced  in  a tone  of  finality.  Many 
player-pianist  zealots  would,  1 know,  dismiss  the  point 
raised  with  scorn  ; but  1 have  found  in  talking  to  dozens  of 
people,  that  it  is  a point  which  does  seriously  concern  many 
parents.  They  are  afraid  the  piano-player  will  spoil  their 
children's  music.  They  have  no  prejudice  against  the  Player 
as  such,  but,  without  thinking  about  the  matter  at  all, 
they  draw  a distinction  between  music  which  is  produced 
by  hand  and  that  which  is  produced  by  a Player.  They 
are  victims  of  an  old  and  very  harmful  fallacy,  namely, 
that  “ learning  music,”  as  they  put  it,  is  a term  synonymous 
with  learning  to  play  an  instrument  — for  choice  the  piano- 
forte. They  think  that  a person  is  rnusical  in  proportion 
to  his  ability  to  play  an  instrument  ; yet  they  cannot  regard 
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a person  who  uses  the  Player  as  playing  ; to  be  musical  the 
playing  must  be  by  hand.  They  argue  subconsciously  in 
their  own  minds  that  a person  who  uses  the  Player  need 
not  “ learn  to  play,”  and  that  not  having  learned  to  play  he 
cannot  be  musical.  Ergo,  their  children,  if  allowed  to  amuse 
themselves  with  the  piano-player,  will  neglect  their  scales 
and  exercises  (which,  it  is  thus  inferred,  are  dry  and  unin- 
teresting ; a form  of  torture),  and  will  not  learn  what  is 
ingenuously  called  Music. 

Now,  it  would  be  a fine  thing  if  that  prejudice,  and 
the  fallacy  on  which  it  is  based,  could  be  broken  down  ; 
a fine  thing  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  piano-player 
propaganda,  but  in  the  wider  interests  of  the  Art  of  Music. 
All  over  England,  in  hundreds  of  schools  and  thousands 
of  houses,  children  are  being  “ taught  music.”  That  is  the 
delusion  of  themselves,  of  their  teachers,  and  of  their  devoted 
parents  and  guardians.  What  is  really  happening  is  that 
they  are  being  taught  to  hate  music. 

A day  or  two  after  the  conversation  which  commences 
this  article,  and  while  it  was  still  turning  round  in  my  mind, 
I was  coming  back  from  a sea-bath  before  breakfast  and 
passed  a young  ladies’  school  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
It  was  a school  which  professes  to  teach  all  the  polite  accom- 
phshments,  including,  of  course.  Music  ; and  at  the  moment 
I passed,  one  of  the  young  victims  was  in  process  of  acquir- 
ing it.  A very  horrible  noise  was  proceeding  from  the 
open  window  ; a noise  which  was  an  insult  to  the  very  name 
of  Music.  Someone  was  “ practising  ” the  piano.  It  was 
an  awful  piano  ; all  “ jangled,  out  of  tune,  and  harsh,” 
so  that  no  well-known  air  played  upon  it  could  be  recognised 
without  strain.  I say  this  because  I had  to  listen  most 
carefully  before  I could  make  out  that  the  young  lady  was 
playing,  with  great  effort,  the  “ Spring  Song  ” of  Mendelssohn. 

“ There,”  I thought,  “ is  a girl  forced  to  getup  before  break- 
fast and  struggle  with  a stale  piece  of  music  on  a hopeless  piano 
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and  an  empty  stomach.  She  is  ‘ learning  music.’  I 
wonder  what  she  thinks  of  it  ? I wonder  whether  she 
would  stop  in  that  room  a moment  ‘ learning  music  ’ if 
she  could  escape  ? I wonder  if,  when  she  is  free  from  the 
shackles  of  school,  she  will  ever  want  to  touch  a piano  again, 
or  whether  ‘ music  ’ will  not  be  simply  an  unpleasant 
memory  of  irksome  hours  spent  in  practising  ? I wonder 
what  sort  of  ‘ ear  ’ she  is  acquiring  with  an  instrument 
like  that  ? ” 

Following  on  these  thoughts  some  of  the  days  of  my 
own  mis-spent  childhood  came  back  to  me.  I also  was 
“ taught  music,”  and  I hated  the  process.  I would  do  any- 
thing— I would  even  take  a thrashing — rather  than  go  to 
my  lesson.  It  was  “ The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  ” and 
kindred  pieces  they  started  me  on,  and  I had  heard  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  struggle  with  them  before  my  time. 
When  I struck  a wrong  note  1 was  sharply  rapped  over  the 
knuckles  with  a pointer  that  was  always  carried  at  lesson 
time  by  my  shrewish  mistress.  Sometimes  I cried  with 
rage  and  kicked  the  veneer  off  the  piano — a subtle  form  of 
revenge  which  occurred  in  moments  of  acutest  agony.  In 
the  result  I learned  to  play  the  piano  very  badly,  and  I did 
not  learn  anything  about  “ Music  ” at  all.  The  same 
injury  is  being  done  to  thousands  of  children  to-day.  In 
most  children  the  love  of  music  is  natural.  The  rack 
and  thumb-screw  of  “ learning  to  play  ” murder  that  love 
before  it  has  time  to  develop.  Thus  is  an  Art,  which  should 
bring  great  joy,  made  Anathema  to  the  juvenile  mind. 

Now  what  harm  would  it  have  done  me,  or  any  other 
child,  to  have  been  able  to  play  “ so  beautifully  with  the 
machine  ” ? Surely  a device  which  obviates  all  the  drudgery 
of  “ learning  to  play  ” gives  a child  so  much  better  a chance 
of  “ learning  music,”  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  ! Parents 
are  proud  when  their  children  can  “ play  a piece,”  apparently 
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because  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  do  so  shows  that  they 
have  been  obedient  and  persevering  ; that  they  have  mortified 
their  young  flesh  against  the  temptation  of  doing  more 
pleasant  things.  The  result  can  seldom  be  called  music. 
It  is  merely  an  evidence  of  a certain  amount  of  mental  and 
physical  effort — chiefly  physical.  So  far  as  Music  is  con- 
cerned, is  it  not  an  advantage  if  the  piece  is  played  quite 
easily  and  note-perfectly  by  the  aid  of  the  machine,  so  that 
the  child  may  from  the  first  give  its  attention  to  the  purely 
musical  side  of  it  ? If  you  want  a child  to  get  some  real 
acquaintance  with  literature  and  to  develop  a taste  for  it, 
you  are  not  satisfied  that  the  child  shall  learn  a number  of 
pieces  so  that  it  can  repeat  them  more  or  less  correctly,  thus 
giving  proof  of  diligence  and  a retentive  memory.  You 
encourage  the  child  to  read  and  understand  good  poems, 
plays,  and  novels.  You  teach  it  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  literature  ; you  teach  it,  so  far  as  you  can,  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad.  Music,  of  course,  should  be  taught 
in  the  same  way.  You  can  learn  a great  deal  more  about 
music  by  listening  to  good  music  competently  played  than 
by  struggling  to  acquire  a technique  yourself.  The  piano- 
player  has  come  to  take  (in  a large  measure)  the  place  of  the 
public  performer  as  regards  the  requirements  of  the  student. 
The  instrument  is  of  just  as  much  value  to  the  child  as  to 
older  persons.  Can  anybody  seriously  say  that,  in  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  cases  out  of  a thousand  it  would  be 
any  loss  if  children  never  learned  to  play  by  hand  at  aU  ? 
For  a variety  of  reasons,  including  the  peace  of  the  home, 
and  the  peace  of  several  gentle  composers  in  their  graves, 
I consider  it  would  be  a positive  advantage. 


B.  B. 
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CHILDREN’S  MUSIC. 

V. 

This  month  I am  going  to  show  you  some  Bach.  This  to 
most  people  would  seem  an  extravagant  thing,  something 
akin  to  saying,  I am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  aerostatics, 
or  the  patristic  mind,  or  the  nature  of  politics. 

Because  Bach  is  supposed  to  be  so  advanced  as  to  be  useless 
for  ordinary  purposes.  But  “ most  people  ” are  mistaken. 
Bach  is  not  so.  He  is  (if  you  take  him  rightly)  as  simple 
sometimes  as  Haydn.  Of  course,  he  is  often  tremendous. 
His  strength  and  rage  and  passion  and  despair  go  beyond 
the  ordinary  comprehensibilities  of  folk,  and  he  thus  be- 
comes “ obscure  ” to  them,  but  he  is  always  fundamentally 
clear,  and  not  at  all  infrequently  he  is  obviously  clear. 
Some  of  Bach’s  music  is  unsurpassed  for  sweetness,  tenderness, 
and  delicacy,  which  are  qualities  we  don’t  expect  to  find 
in  aerostatics,  or  the  patristic  mind,  or  in  politics.  You 
may  be  sure  that  anyone  who  derides  Bach  is  passing  a 
severe  judgment  upon  himself,  and  you  may  be  very  sure 
also  that  if  you  make  yourselves  like  and  understand 
him,  you  are  doing  something  which  will  open  and 
expand  your  minds  like  nothing  else  except  Shakespeare, 
Browning,  trees  and  flowers,  and  similar  things,  and  beautiful 
buildings;  because  Bach  is  what  we  call  “ great,”  in  the  under- 
standing of  which  we  find  our  own  way  to  individual  greatness. 

Bach  was  born  in  1685,  and  died  in  1750.  He  therefore 
came  before  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  He  was  the  great 
climax  of  the  first  phase  of  instrumental  music,  just  as 
Beethoven  was  of  the  second.  Before  him  music  had  been 
chiefly  religious  and  choral  (Palestrina  was  the  “ climax  ” 
of  the  pre-Bach  music),  and  consequently  the  instrumental 
music  of  Bach  appertains  at  times  to  what  is  more  natural 
to  voices  than  to  instruments.  As  voices  have  to  sing 
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separate  lines  of  melody  (it  being  impossible  to  play  music 
or  voices  in  big  chords  and  handfuls  of  notes),  this  means  that 
Bach’s  instrumental  music  is  often  made  up  of  simultaneously 
sounding  hnes  of  melody.  We  call  this  “ contrapuntal  ” 
in  musical  parlance.  In  playing  or  listening  to  Bach, 
you  have  therefore  to  exercise  a very  highly  trained  mind, 
so  as  to  trace  in  the  instrumental  sounds  the  clear  continuity 
of  melodies  which  you  trace  (or  should  trace)  in  ordinary 
vocal  music. 

But  as  a good  deal  of  Bach  music  is  non-contrapuntal, 
and  as,  moreover,  very  contrapuntal  pieces  are  often  (indeed, 
generally)  introduced  by  movements  of  a non-contrapuntal 
character,  I shall  speak  to  you  first  about  some  of  the  more 
purely  instrumental  pieces  of  this  composer. 

Introductory  movements  in  Bach  are  usually  known  as 
“ Preludes.”  The  prelude  to  the  “ Fifth  Partita  ” (you  need 
not  yet  ask  to  know  what  a “ partita  ” is)  is,  however,  called 
a “ preambule,”  which  means  a “ walking  before.”  When 
you  get  to  know  this  music,  you  will  say  it  is  not  so  much  a 
walking  as  a dancing,  for  it  is  as  light  and  animated  as  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive.  I would  advise  you  to  take 
the  roU,  set  the  tempo  at  a quick  rate  (100  to  120),  and  allow 
the  music  to  ripple  out  to  you  without  much  effort  on  your 
part.  You  must  keep  up  a good  firm  pressure  ; but  for 
the  rest,  let  Bach  and  the  player  have  their  own  way.  At 
first  you  will  find  things  a little  confused  ; but  when  you  have 
“ danced  ” through  the  piece,  say,  halE-a-dozen  times,  matters 
will  clear  up  a bit  for  you,  and  you  can  then  begin  to  control 
the  composition. 

But  even  then  there  won’t  be  much  for  you  to  do.  The 
music  is  in  triple  time,  and  begins  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
first  bar.  This  first  beat  is  divided  into  four  notes,  which 
run  downwards  into  the  second  beat.  The  third  beat  is 
a short  chord,  as  is  the  first  beat  (and  also  the  second  beat) 
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of  the  next  bar.  The  third  beat  of  this  second  bar  is  silent. 
The  third  bar  contains  a fine  run  down  the  piano  {of  twelve 
notes).  The  fourth  bar  is  practically  the  same  as  the  second, 
it  contains  chords  on  the  first  and  second  beats,  and 
silence  on  the  third. 

What  you  have  first  to  do  in  your  learning  of  this  piece 
is  to  master  the  accentuations  of  the  first  four  bars,  because 
the  opening  passage  occurs  again  later  on,  and  will  enable 
you  to  regain  a grip  of  your  accentuation,  should  you  have 
lost  it  in  the  course  of  the  music. 

The  body  of  the  “ Preambule  ” is  made  up  of  brilliant 
runs  and  arpeggios — what  pianists  call  “ passage  work.” 
At  times  the  rhythm  is  clear  as  a waltz,  but  at  times  it  is 
slightly  involved.  In  these  latter  cases  you  will  find  that 
as  you  play  the  music  many  times,  and  so  feel  the  splendid 
unity  of  the  movement,  all  rhythmical  difiiculties  gradually 
eliminate  themselves.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  for  even  a 
child  to  despair  of  understanding  here,  and  so  I need  only 
advise  you  to  set  out  with  the  intention  of  playing  the 
“ Preambule  ” fifty  times  in  the  course  of  your  first  week’s 
meeting  with  it.  As  it  takes  about  two  and  a half  minutes 
to  perform,  I am  only  asking  you  to  give  three  hours  to  what 
a pianist  would  need  to  give  thirty-three. 

The  “ Gigue  ” from  the  “ Fifth  French  Suite  ” is  a piece 
which  stands  midway  between  the  instrumental  non- 
contrapuntal  style  and  the  purely  contrapuntal  style  which 
I said  above  was  a development  of  vocal  music.  A “ gigue” 
is  a bright  and  vivacious  dance.  Here  the  writing  is  in 
three  “ parts,”  i.e.,  if  the  piece  were  for  singers,  three  voices 
would  have  to  be  employed  (soprano,  contralto,  and  bass), 
and  the  parts  enter  in  “ imitation,”  i.e.,  the  first  part  is 
repeated  in  the  second,  and  the  second  in  the  third,  until 
the  three  of  them  are  rolling  along  as  fast  as  they  can  go. 
The  rhythm  here  is  four  beats  to  a bar,  and  the  movement 
is  at  the  order  of  three  notes  to  each  beat. 
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The  first  bar  commences  on  the  second  note  of  the  roll, 
and  the  second  bar  on  the  14th.  From  this  you  can  easily 
mark  o5  and  learn  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  When  you  get 
to  the  end  of  the  24th  bar,  you  have  completed  the  first 
part  of  the  music,  which  (as  in  Haydn’s  sonatas)  is  separated. 
The  second  part  also  is  repeated.  This  is  not  so  clear  in 
nature  as  the  first  part ; but  if  you  thoroughly  learn  the  first 
before  you  touch  the  second,  you  will  not  find  the  latter 
insuperable. 

I can  now  give  you  a “ Prelude  and  Fugue  ” — a form  of 
music  which  is  supposed  to  be  all  dry-as-dust,  but  which, 
most  emphatically,  is  not.  You  will,  indeed,  find  the  pre- 
lude and  fugue  I have  selected  for  you  is  jollier  and  more 
simple  by  far  than  the  Preambule  or  the  Gigue.  It 
is  the  work  in  F sharp  major  from  the  first  book  of  the 
“ Forty-eight  ” (a  wonderful  collection  of  preludes  and 
fugues  made  by  Bach  to  prove  the  practicability  of  some  of 
his  ideas). 

If  this  prelude  were  not  so  pronouncedly  square  in  its 
rhythm,  it  might  have  been  a gigue.  As  it  is,  it  is  a straight- 
forward, yet  delicate,  piece  of  music  in  four-beat  time  (with 
triple  sub-divisions  of  the  beat),  free  from  any  obscurity  or 
confusion.  You  must  guard  against  bad  tone  or  excessive 
speed  here.  Delicacy  is  the  keynote  of  the  work,  and  grace 
and  buoyancy.  You  may  build  up  a little  passionate  feeling 
in  the  bass  of  the  5th-3rd  bars  from  the  end,  but  onlv  a little. 

The  fugue  is  too  daintily  buoyant  even  for  a dance. 
Nothing  more  ponderous  than  fairies  or  butterflies  could  be 
associated  with  it,  and  perhaps  not  even  they  could  reach 
to  its  level  of  sweet  and  happy  existence.  Bach  was  like 
Shakespeare.  He  could  feel  and  understand  and  express 
the  most  terrible  things  human  beings  can  know  about, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  can  do  the  same  with  the  reverse, 
and  reveal  to  us  things  so  lovely  that  they  have  no  existence. 
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When  you  are  old  enough  to  understand  Shakespeare,  and 
can  comprehend  the  difference  be  ween  Puck,  lago,  and 
Macbeth,  you  will  know  what  I mean.  For  the  present, 
I want  you  to  believe  that  this  little  F sharp  major  fugue 
is  as  light  as  Puck,  and  as  human  as  Portia — which  is  a 
very  wonderful  thing.  I do  not  feel  I need  describe  the  music 
to  you.  It  is  so  simple  as  to  want  no  words.  The  rhythm 
is  four  in  a bar,  and  the  music  commences  on  the  second 
half  of  the  first  beat.  For  the  rest,  your  instrument  will 
soon  show  you  what  Bach  has  to  say. 
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PIANO-PLAYER  RECITALS. 

Their  Value. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  value  of  piano-player  recitals  to  the 
public  in  general  and  the  trade  in  particular,  but  I think 
there  are  several  points  in  connection  with  the  gi^dng  of 
recitals  that  deserve  more  attention  than  is  generally  given 
to  them. 

Since  there  are  at  present  no  recitals  given  on  the  ordinary 
lines  of  a piano  recital,  i.e.,  where  charge  is  made  for  admis- 
sion, and  the  public  is  ready  to  estimate  the  value  received  for 
money  expended,  other  and  peculiar  factors  need  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  giving  a player  recital. 

Unfortunately,  the  conflicting  claims  made  in  advertise- 
ments, the  bewildering  number  of  most  perfect  players — 
(one  for  each  salesman) — predispose  the  average  audience  at 
player  recitals  to  take  the  whole  thing  cum  grano  salis. 

Does  not  the  average  man  say,  “ Of  course  you  say  your 
player  is  the  best ; they  all  do?”  And  is  there  not  in  the  mind 
of  most  listeners  some  wariness  against  possible  tricks  of  the 
trade  by  the  use  of  which  an  unfair  demonstration  of  the 
instrument  is  being  foisted  upon  them  ? 

This  being  so,  surely  the  policy  in  giving  a recital  needs 
to  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  direct  attempt  of  extract- 
ing orders  for  the  player  used,  and  directed  to  an  uncon- 
scious leading  of  the  audience  to  forget  the  player-instru- 
ment, to  forget  the  commercial  reason  of  the  recital,  to  forget 
that  the  ticket  which  admitted  them  was  a complimentary 
one,  to  forget  all  but  the  name  of  the  player  used,  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  an  hour  or  so  listening  to  good  music. 

Ask  people  to  your  showrooms,  place  your  salesmen  in 
various  parts  of  the  recital  room,  place  on  each  chair  catalogues 
and  prices,  exhibit  a show  card  proclaiming  the  superiority 
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of  the  particular  player,  and  the  audience  generally  will  be 
disturbed  by  a kind  of  mental  reservation  not  to  be  trapped, 
and  feel  at  the  same  time  rather  like  a small  boy  with  a pass 
to  the  dress  circle,  sitting  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  the  attendant  has  some  special  reason  for  watching 
him. 

Have  you  ever  appreciated  the  feeling  underlying  the  half 
nervous  refusal  or  acceptance  of  a catalogue  offered  to  one 
of  your  listeners  at  the  end  of  the  recital  ? 

Have  you  valued  the  disturbing  element  that  prompts 
some  of  the  people  as  they  go  away  to  make  complimentary 
remarks,  usually  wide  of  real  value  ? 

Have  you  never  seen  a lady  surreptitiously  unburden 
herself  of  your  player  literature  immediately  after  professing 
her  pleasure  in  taking  it  ? 

I have  seen  these  things  at  recitals,  and  have  felt  that 
very  many  of  the  audience  would  not  again  venture  the 
small,  but  uncomfortable  encounter  with  the  commercial 
element  in  the  scheme. 

Also,  I have  known  visitors  to  enter  the  recital  room 
with  a kind  of  apology  for  coming,  as  they  were  not  prepared 
to  buy  a player  “ just  yet.” 

Surely  all  this  timidity  should  not  be  wakened  if  you  want 
people  to  enjoy  thoroughly  listening  to  your  music,  neither 
should  there  be  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  recital 
to  remind  them  that  you  count  on  finding  a number  of  poten- 
tial buyers  in  the  room. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  policies.  One  the  policy 
of  swift  direct  pounce  on  such  of  your  audience  as  can  be 
got  hold  of  at  each  recital,  with  a vigorous  follow-up  call 
or  letter  to  the  other  likely  ones.  The  other  a complete 
cutting  out  of  the  commercial  element  and  a striving  to  get 
your  listeners  to  enjoy  the  music  without  let  or  hindrance. 
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As  far  as  the  writer  can  gather,  the  former  policy  is  at 
present  oftener  in  evidence,  and  with  what  result  ? 

Is  not  the  follow-up  system  getting  on  people’s  nerves  ? 
Is  it  not  increasingly  difficult  to  get  people  who  matter  to 
come  to  your  showroom  recitals  ? What  percentage  of 
invitations  are  accepted  by  those  people  whom  most  you 
want  to  accept — strangers  to  your  business  house  ? Does 
the  percentage  of  acceptances  increase  with  each  recital  ? 
If  it  does  not,  to  what  cause  can  the  falling  ofi  be  attributed  ? 
Even  supposing  the  percentage  of  acceptances  does  in- 
crease, do  they  increase  in  ratio  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
that  you  go  to  to  make  your  recitals  business  producing  ? 

All  these  points  are  as  figures  in  working  out  the  real  value 
of  recitals.  And  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  if  there  is  not 
a marked  increase  in  the  attendance  of  strangers,  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  demonstration. 
The  piano-player  is  coming  so  much  into  its  own  that  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  is  growing  enormously. 

Suppose,  then,  we  examine  the  alternate  policy  of  cutting 
out  the  whole  idea  of  direct  selhng  or  prospecting  at  the 
recitals.  Wherein  is  the  gain,  and  of  what  value  is  the 
recital,  and  how  does  it  affect  the  nature  of  the  recital  itself  ? 

The  biblical  teaching,  “ Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters 
and  its  hall  return,  etc..”  is  the  alternative  policy  epitomised. 

The  gain  is  that  people  come  to  your  recitals  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  them,  will  come  again  and  bring  friends, 
will  apply  for  tickets,  and  your  recitals  will  become  a centre 
of  real  attraction. 

The  value  of  the  recital  is  that  your  instrument  is  known 
and  playing  from  it  loved ; the  sum  is  one  of  fresh  enquiries 
by  post  for  catalogues  and  prices,  plus  the  reclame. 

The  new  policy  affects  the  recital  in  this  way. 
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At  the  immediate  business  recital,  with  salesmen  waiting 
to  be  fired  into  the  crowd,  the  programme  must  needs  be  one  for 
the  moment,  a dexterous  mixture  of  American  hilarity  and 
Early  Victorian  maudlin  with,  perhaps,  one  piece  of  real  good 
music  to  crown  the  edifice  of  candy  and  dough. 

It  is  essential  to  “ get  in  ” on  your  man  while  he  is  good- 
humouredly  full  of  this  fare ; and,  doubtless,  recitals  of  this 
kind  do,  at  the  beginning  of  a series,  produce  occasional 
immediate  purchasers  ; but  the  policy  of  dignified  waiting  for 
cumulative  effects  demands  more  care. 

Granted  that  two-thirds  of  your  general  audience  like 
poor  music,  and  one-third  good  music,  what  sort  of  pro- 
gramme can  one  recommend  ? 

A musician  {not  a merely  musical  person)  will  barely  sit 
out  two-thirds  of  bad  music  to  get  at  the  remainder.  An 
unmusical  or  pseudo-musical  person  will  blame  your  player 
for  music  he  does  not  like. 

One  must  needs  please  both  parties,  and  the  simple  device 
of  giving  two  recitals  on  alternate  days,  or  matinee  and  evening 
performance,  or  even  first  half  of  programme  classical,  the 
second  half  popular,  will  be  better  than  a bad  mixture. 

The  extra  care  necessary  in  selecting  the  programme 
under  the  new  policy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  cumulative 
reclame  of  your  recitals  that  tells,  and  not  the  immediate  effect. 

Under  this  scheme  one  has  to  consider  where  the  most 
valuable  reclaine  is  to  be  obtained. 

Is  it  from  the  opinions  of  the  cake-walk  enthusiast,  the 
Sousa-march  man,  the  songs-without-words  spinster,  or  even 
the  Chaminade  worshippers  ? 

Do  music  lovers  of  this  type  have  influence  as  authorities 
on  things  musical  in  your  district,  and  is  theirs  the  predominant 
influence  in  musical  opinion  ? No  ! 
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Is  it  not  the  opinions  of  the  real  musicians  in  any  given 
town  that  matter  ; not  necessarily  all  the  professors,  but  the 
best  of  the  amateurs  and  the  professors  ? 

Against  whose  prejudice  has  the  player  chiefly  to  contend 
with  ? Whose  derision  of  your  recital  work  will  be  most 
harmful  ? 

The  answer  is  surely,  “ Those  people  who  know  most 
about  good  music.” 

Then  to  these  people,  and  the  business  of  exchanging 
their  prejudice  for  recommendation,  should  not  the  recital 
work  be  directed  ? 

Common  sense  says.  Yes  ! 

Bear  in  mind  just  what  the  proposition  is. 

To  convert  those  people  who  love  and  understand  good 
music  to  appreciation  and  recommendation  of  the  piano- 
player. 

How  will  you  do  it  ? By  tearing  through  a Liszt 
rhapsodie  at  a speed  and  with  a tone  treble  the  possibilities 
of  a great  pianist  ? Will  you  do  it  by  a general  loud  and 
soft  effect  worked  into  Mendelssohn’s  lieder  ? Will  you  do 
it  by  a superficial  performance  of  a Chopin  polonaise  1 

No ! None  of  these  ordinary  salesmen’s  efforts  will 
convert  your  real  musician. 

Was  the  piano  recommended  to  mankind  by  bad  or 
indifferent  playing  ? 

Would  you  sell  a motor  car  to  a man  by  putting  up  a bad 
driver  ? 

Would  you  believe  in  the  advantage  of  a new  gas  cooker 
if  the  demonstrator  was  a bad  cook — generally.  No! — for  how- 
ever much  you  might  know  about  cooking,  you  would  expect 
the  expert  to  produce  the  best  possible  results. 

How  many  piano-players  are  recommended  to  the  public 
through  the  work  of  expert  manipulators,  but  who  are  not 
necessarily  good  musicians  or  real  artists  ? 
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How  many  musicians  condemn  the  piano-player  as 
arbitrary  in  a great  degree,  because  of  the  artistic  limita- 
tions of  the  expert  manipulator  ? 

It  is  not  enough  that  your  recitalist  can  get  most  effects 
that  he  wants  from  the  player-piano.  The  want  in  him  must 
come  from  the  combined  virtues  of  musical  knowledge  and 
a refined  musical  temperament. 

The  grandeur  of  Bach  is  bound  to  be  lost  if  the  recitalist 
has  no  conception  of  Bach’s  music,  however  clever  he  may  be 
in  obtaining  effects. 

The  feminine  beauty  of  Chopin  becomes  unbearably  ugly 
under  the  control  of  a recitalist  who  by  nature  and  train- 
ing prefers  to  play  Tchaikowsky’s  1812,  while  the  tempta- 
tion to  bring  out  and  exaggerate  just  those  phrases  which 
lend  itself  to  the  player  to  the  disproportion  of  the  whole 
is  a frequent  cause  of  playing  that  offends  the  musician  in 
the  audience. 

Subject  to  the  limitations,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  each 
particular  instrument,  playing  by  means  of  the  player  will 
become  appreciated  as  an  art  in  exact  proportion  as  the 
instrument  is  used  by  artists. 

One  is  pleased  to  feel  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  find 
among  us  a really  great  artist  who  will,  once  and  for  all  time, 
prove  that  the  player  is  an  instrument  for  the  artist  as  well 
as  for  the  man  in  the  street. 

I have  heard  of  an  American  doctor  whose  playing  is  a 
revelation,  and  whose  appearance  as  a player-pianist  among 
his  wealthy  friends  is  much  coveted.  It  was  told  me  that  he 
was  looked  up  to  as  a great  artist  by  the  best  of  New  York 
society. 

Be  this  fact  or  fancy,  there  seems  no  surer  way  to  make 
player  recitals  a success  commercially  than  to  ensure  them 
being  a success  from  the  musician’s  point  of  view. 
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Break  down  the  prejudice  of  the  artist,  get  your  player 
backed,  or  at  least  uncondeinned,  by  the  people  who  count, 
and  money  and  time  on  recital  work  is  well  spent. 

One  feels  that  the  average  buyer  is  to-day  relying  more 
and  more  on  the  opinion  of  musical  people,  and  less  inchned 
to  take  for  granted  the  newspaper  advertisements,  still  less 
inclined  to  accept  the  gospel  according  to  the  salesman  in  the 
first  instance,  but  most  likely  to  believe  the  combined  evidence 
of  his  own  ears  and  the  endorsement  of  musical  friends. 

The  ideal  recital  may  be  a long  way  ofi,  but  the  following 
suggestions  go  out  to  meet  it : — 

Hold  the  recital  in  a room  that  you  are  likely  to  fill.  The 
room  or  hall  should,  for  preference,  be  away  from  your 
business  premises.  Exclude  all  catalogues  and  sales  depart- 
ment hterature.  Make  no  speeches  in  praise  of  the  particular 
player.  Train  up  for  your  recitalist  the  finest  pianist  you 
can  secure,  play  only  the  best  music,  and  give  your  recitalist 
unlimited  time  for  memorising  the  works.  Have  a special 
player-accompanist  for  accompaniments.  Provide  an  an- 
notated programme,  well  printed,  to  ever}mne  in  the  room, 
and  beyond  providing  that  the  make  of  the  player  must 
be  known  to  your  audience,  let  them  depart  in  peace.  Keep 
the  invitation  tickets  bearing  names  for  possible  use  when 
the  series  of  recitals  is  ended. 

In  the  long  run  I believe  recitals  of  this  nature  will  be  of 
more  value  to  most  business  houses  than  are  those  where 
direct  selling  is  attempted.  The  better  effect  on  the  player- 
piano  industry  in  general  could  not  be  disputed. 

H.  E. 
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POPULAR  MUSIC. 

IV. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  a fair  number  of  designedly 
“ classical  ” works  have  become  widely  “ popular.”  The 
“ Tannhauser  ” overture  of  Wagner  is  as  welcome  to  most 
people  as  Sousa’s  “ Stars  and  Stripes  for  Ever  ” march  ; 
and  the  “ Finlandia  ” of  Sibelius  and  the  C minor  symphony 
of  Beethoven  very  likely  give  as  general  a pleasure  as  the 
“ Narcissus  ” pianoforte  piece  of  Ethelbert  Nevin  and  the 
first  “ Peer  Gynt  ” orchestral  suite  of  Grieg.  The  reason 
for  the  popularity  of  these  advanced  compositions  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Down  in  the  natures  of  all  who  are  not  “ grosser 
denizens  of  earth  than  need  be  ” (as  Browning,  in  “ Charles 
Avison,”  defines  the  more  alert  part  of  humanity),  is  a sensi- 
tiveness to  what  is  true  and  noble,  and  a further  sensitiveness 
to  any  artistic  expression  of  that  truth  and  nobility  that  is 
clear  and  convincing.  The  difficulty  of  advanced  art  is 
partly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  adequate  expression 
for  what  is  true  and  noble.  Great  thinkers  and  emotionalists 
feel  these  qualities,  but  more  often  than  not  contrive  merely 
to  hint  at  the  expression  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and, 
moreover,  generally  in  a manner  which,  to  one  not  intimately 
versed  in  the  nature  of  the  art  employed,  is  fundamentally 
obscure.  Music  suffers  particularly  in  this  respect.  Greek 
is  no  more  unintelligible  to  a person  ignorant  of  the  language, 
or  architecture  meaningless  to  a person  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, than  is  advanced  music  to  non-musical  folk.  Indeed, 
many  tolerably  good  musicians  are  insensitive  to  the  meaning 
of  certain  types  of  music,  and  more  than  one  superb  musical 
genius  has  failed  utterly  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the 
thought  of  some  other  no  less  superb  and  complete  musician. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  to 
the  average  untrained,  non-gifted  musical  mind,  the  average 
works  of  the  classic  masters  are  of  little  import.  But,  as 
already  remarked,  when  these  same  masters  contrive  to 
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secure  so  firm  and  clear  a grasp  of  emotional  funda mentalities 
as  throw  them  into  sympathy  with  all  normally  acute 
spirits,  they  produce  “ classical  ” art  which,  with  adequate 
opportunity,  becomes  “ popular.”  “ Finlandia  ” is  a modern 
Finnish  classic.  It  has  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity 
inEngland.  The  “Tannhauser”  overture  was  reviled,  ridiculed, 
and  derided  by  a whole  generation  of  musicians.  It  has  for 
some  years  run  perilously  close  to  being  a nuisance  in 
orchestral  concert  programmes.  The  C minor  symphony  is 
the  first  transcendental  symphony  produced  by  humanity. 
It  is  so  widely  known  to-day  that,  if  musical  phrases  could 
be  quoted  as  household  words,  it  would  be  as  useful  in 
cultured  conversation  as  “ Hamlet  ” and  Tennysonian  lyrics. 
As  opportunities  increase  for  frequent  hearing  of  music,  so 
the  bounds  of  classical  popularity  are  widened.  A generation 
hence  another  hundred  pieces  could  be  added  to  the  already 
respectably  lengthy  list — perhaps,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  player-piano,  another  thousand.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  ; for  however  little  the  belief  may  be  held,  the  most 
flagrantly  popular  and  transient  art  is  all  the  sounder  and 
safer  when  established  upon  the  genuine  foundations  of 
deep  thought  and  feeling. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  mention  the  titles 
of  a roughly  selected  group  of  popular  classics  or  quasi- 
classics. 

The  great  masters  of  aU  are  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
The  former  is  not  Hkely  ever  to  win  to  a universal  popularity. 
If  Beethoven  is  accepted  as  a Shakespeare,  Bach  is  appre- 
hended more  as  a compound  of  Milton  and  Spenser.  The 
fact  that  he  is  well-nigh  as  “ Shakesperean  ” as  Beethoven 
is  not  apparently  to  be  given  to  the  understanding  of 
many  men.  Few  of  his  works,  therefore,  are  to  be  mentioned 
here.  The  “ Fantasie  ” in  C minor  would  hold  a high  place 
in  popular  suffrage,  given  a fair  chance,  as  would  the  “ Grosse  ” 
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Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  A minor,  and  the  “Chromatic” 
Fantasie  and  Fugue.  As  it  is,  the  average  player-pianist 
finds  most  pleasure  in  the  D minor  toccata  and  fugue  for 
organ,  and  the  G minor  fantasia  and  fugue  for  the  same  instru- 
ment. Shorter  works,  that  are  more  or  less  simple,  are  the 
preludes  and  fugues  in  C minor,  D major,  F major,  F sharp 
major,  G major,  A flat  major,  and  B flat  major,  from  the 
first  book  of  the  “ 48.” 

Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert  form  a great 
symphonic  sequence.  Almost  any  movement  from  Haydn 
will  give  pleasure,  as  will  the  works  in  G minor  and  C 
major  of  Mozart.  Of  Beethoven’s  nine,  the  4th,  5th  and 
7th  stand  highest  in  this  present  category  ; and  of  Schubert’s 
more  or  less  unknown  group,  the  gigantic  C major  symphony 
(especially  the  second  movement)  and  the  exquisite  “ Un- 
finished ” stand  forward  prominently.  Beethoven’s  “ Fidelio  ” 
and  “ Egmont  ” overtures,  and  his  sonatas  Op.  2,  No.  2 
(the  “ Largo  Appassionata  ”),  Op.  13  (“  Pathetique  ”),  Op. 
26  (with  the  Funeral  March),  Op.  37  (“  Moonlight  ”),  and 
Op.  31 , No.  1 (with  the  beautiful  slow  movement)  ; Schubert’s 
“ Rosamunda  ” music  and  “ Military  March  ” ; Mozart’s 
“ Don  Juan  ” and  “ Figaro  ” overtures,  Sonatas  in  A {with 
the  “ Turkish  March  ”),  and  F,  and  C minor  (with  the 
fantasia) — each  and  all  of  these  are  “ popular.”  Weber,  the 
operatic  contemporary  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  has 
given  us  the  overtures  “ Freischiitz  ” and  “ Oberon,”  and 
such  pianoforte  pieces  as  the  “ Invitation  to  the  Waltz  ” 
and  the  “ Rondo  perpetuum  mobile  ” from  the  sonata  in 
C,  Op.  24. 

Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn  stand  together, 
as  do  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Weber.  They  belong  to 
the  next  generation  (1825-1850),  and  are  considerably 
smaller  men,  their  music  standing  to  that  of  their  predecessors 
as  the  pianoforte  or  organ  does  to  the  orchestra  or  chorus. 
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Chopin  is  best  in  the  matter  of  classical  popularity.  His 
waltzes,  mazurkas,  nocturnes  and  studies  are  all  widely 
known.  Where  there  is  such  an  abundance  to  select  from, 
it  is  best  for  each  player-pianist  to  select  for  himself.  It  is 
no  hardship  to  run  once  through  the  whole  group  of  Chopin 
compositions  in  these  forms.  The  “ Ballades  ” in  G minor 
and  A flat  major  are  very  nearly  hackneyed,  as  are  the 
“ Polonaise  ” Op.  53  (with  its  curious  middle  section),  the 
“ Impromptu  ” Op.  36,  and  the  “ Fantasie-Impromptu  ” 
Op.  66.  Other  useful  pieces  are  the  “ Bolero  ” Op.  19, 
the  “ Rondo  ” Op.  16,  and  the  three  charming  “Ecossaisen.” 
Four  widely  used  studies  are  Nos.  4,  5,  9 and  12  of  Op.  10. 
Schumann  is  a composer  of  varied  genius.  His  finest  con- 
tributions to  our  everyday  repertory  are  the  “ Carnaval  ” 
Op.  9,  the  “ Papillons  ” Op.  2 (everybody’s  favourite,  this), 
the  “ Fantasiestiicke  ” Op.  12  (with  the  inspired  “ Auf- 
schwung”),  and  the  little  “Traiimerei  ”Op.l5,No.  7.  Mendel- 
ssohn has  given  us  the  “ Songs  without  Words,”  the  War 
March  from  “ Athalie,”  the  little  “ Christmas  Pieces,”  and 
the  big  “ Scotch  Sonata,”  the  “ Andante  and  Rondo 
Capriccioso  ” Op.  14,  the  “ Perpetuum  Mobile”  Op.  119, 
and  (above  aU)  the  “ Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ” music. 
Along  with  these  three  romantics  are  one  or  two  smaller 
men,  such  as  Henselt  and  Adolph  Jensen,  three  of  whose 
works  are  fairly  well  known — the  “ Si  oiseau  j’etais  ” study, 
and  the  Nocturne  in  B flat  minor  and  the  “ Murmuring 
Zephyrs  ” song  arrangement.  Liszt,  Brahms,  and  Dvorak, 
with  the  Russian  Tchaikovski,  come  next  in  the  list  of 
popular  classicists.  The  remark  applied  to  Chopin  must  be 
applied  also  to  Liszt.  Each  player-pianist  may  best  select 
for  himself  what  he  best  likes,  a good  start-ofi  being  the 
“ Mazeppa  ” and  “ Harmonies  du  Soir  ” studies,  and  the 
second  and  twelfth  Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  Brahms  and 
Dvorak  have  given  us  the  Hungarian  and  Slavonic  dances 
and  (in  the  case  of  Brahms)  some  most  inspiring  variations. 
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The  Brahms  symphony  in  D,  and  the  Dvorak  symphony 
known  as  the  “ New  World,”  are  famous.  (Along  with 
Dvorak,  one  generally  remembers  the  “ Bartered  Bride  ” — 
Vekraujte  Braut — overture  of  his  compatriot  Smetana.) 
Tchaikovski  wrote  three  symphonies  which  are  famous 
(the  “ Pathetique  ” is  the  6th  and  last  of  his  symphonies 
works) — Nos.  4,  5 and  6.  These,  with  such  pianoforte  pieces 
as  the  “November”  Op.  37,  No.  11,  and  the  “Chanson 
Triste  ” Op.  40,  No.  2,  are  in  most  amateur  repertories. 

Wagner  is  all  in  all  to  most  amateurs.  With  him,  the 
best  plan  is  to  play  what  you  have  been  most  struck  with  in 
concert  and  opera  performances,  especially  as  transcribed 
by  Liszt.  Numbers  everyone  knows  are  the  overtures 
“ Flying  Dutchman,”  “ Tannhauser,”  and  “ Meister- 
singers,”  and  the  “ Introduction  to  the  3rd  Act  of  Lohengrin.” 

Of  more  modern  men,  Debussy,  with  his  “ Pour  le 
Piano  ” suite,  Elgar  with  his  “ Wand  of  Youth,”  and  such 
smaller  compositions  as  the  “ Salut  d’Amour,”  “ Chanson  de 
Nuit,”  and  D major  “ Pomp  and  Circumstance  ” March 
(also  the  “ Cockaigne  ” to  those  who  know  the  “ programme”). 
Grieg,  with  his  “ Peer  Gynt  ” suite  No.  1,  and  pianoforte 
sonata  Op.  7,  and  Saint-Saens  with  his  “ Rouet  d’Omphale  ” 
tone-poem,  come  most  readily  to  mind.  Richard  Strauss  is 
popular,  but  only  where  the  performances  of  his  operas 
and  tone-poems  have  been  frequent.  “ Till  Eulenspiegel  ” 
and  “ Don  Juan  ” make  interesting  player-piano  solos, 
however. 

A few  pre  - Beethoven  pieces  which  most  concert-goers 
are  familiar  with  are  : — the  “ Cuckoo  ” of  Daquin,  the 
“ Gavottes  ” of  Gluck  and  Rameau,  the  “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith  ” of  Handel,  the  “ Gipsy  Rondeau  ” of  Haydn, 
and  the  “ Cat’s  Fugue  ” of  Scarlatti. 

Finally  (to  mention  probably  the  most  difficult  pianoforte 
work  in  existence),  the  “ Islamey  ” Oriental  Fantasie  of 
the  Russian  Balakirew  stands  out  pre-eminently  among 
ambitious  classical  “ show^”  pieces. 
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PERSONAL  DOCUMENTS. 

III. 

Picture  to  yourself  a pale-complexioned,  long-faced  young 
man,  whose  appearance  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  no 
barbers  existed,  or  that  he  was  inordinately  proud  of  a silky 
head  of  hair — now,  alas  ! woefully  thin. 

Grant  a love  of  good  music,  a thorough  training  in  the 
best  of  old  church  music,  a certain  kind  of  weakness  for 
some  of  the  modern,  make  him  a serious  student  of  voice 
production,  and  greatly  susceptible  (too  much  so)  to  all 
things  and  persons  representing  the  beautiful  in  any  degree, 
and  you  will  then  be  able  to  value  my  conversion,  things 
about  which  I am  remembering  for  your  pleasure. 

How  long  ago  was  it  ? — really  it’s  too  bad  ! but  my 
eldest  has  since  grown  from  an  eye-level  study  of  my  trousers 
pocket  to  to-day’s  half-amused  level  glance  at  my  neck- 
wear, which  he  surreptitiously  borrowed  yesterday.  Some 
years  ago,  then,  when  I was  a budding  young  organist  and 
an  embryo  De  Reszke,  I was  approached  by  a firm  of  piano- 
forte merchants,  and  asked  to  interest  myself  in  the  piano- 
player.  ^V^lat  degree  of  disgust  my  facial  muscles  can 
contrive  I do  not  know,  but  I do  know  that  on  that  occa- 
sion I could  have  given  points  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving 
when  he  pronounced  Shylock’s  words  : “ To  smell  pork.” 
1 used  other  words  ! 

It  has  been  my  habit,  when  lacking  wit  to  think  of  a 
scathing  term  of  comparison,  to  use  the  term  “ rabbit  hutch  ” 
invariably,  but  on  that  special  occasion  I somehow  inferred 
that  the  rabbit  hutch  must  have  been  the  scene  of  a murder 
by  knife. 

“ Well,  of  course,  my  dear  Sir,  I expected  you  to  be 
indignant ; everyone  is ; but  will  you  come  with  me  and 
try  the  * instrument  ’ ? ” 
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“ You  call  it  an  instrument ! ” said  I.  “ Thank  the  gods 
that  you  did  not  say  ‘ a musical  instrument.’  ” 

Although  under  some  obligation  to  my  questioner,  I 
had,  or  manufactured,  a reason  for  not  going  at  once,  but  I 
did  go  some  days  after. 

The  “ Pianotist  ” was  the  player.  The  operator  was 
sincere  in  his  admiration  for  his  “ instrument,”  but  I nearly 
had  a seizure.  Cold  water  ran  down  my  nerve  centres,  to 
be  followed  by  whatever  physical  changes  take  place  when 
one  turns  purple  with  suppressed  adjectives. 

May  the  recording  angel  be  no  less  an  artist  than  was  I. 

AVandering  in  sheer  weariness  (after  the  “ Belle  of  New 
York  ” Selection)  round  the  show-room,  I sat  down  dejectedly 
at  another  player,  a cabinet  thing — attached  to  a fine  Erard 
piano.  A Liszt  Rhapsodie  roll  was  fixed  ready  for  u.se, 
and  I carelessly  began  to  work  the  thing.  I pedalled 
vigorously — the  tone  was  barbaric  ; I reduced  my  efforts, 
the  tone  came  down  to  listenable  ; I attempted  control 
and  began  to  find  it  interesting.  I worked  from  zero  in 
pressure  and  found  zero  in  tone  ; as  I varied  the  pressure 
so  the  tone  varied,  and  quickly,  too,  even  in  those  far-off 
days.  I pumped  hard  for  sforzandos  and  got  them,  I in- 
creased pumping  for  crescendos  and  got  them,  I reduced 
pressures  gradually  and  got  decrescendo.  How  well  I 
remember  sitting  still,  with  my  hands  on  my  knees,  looking 
nowhere  and  cogitating.  Like  Daniel,  my  thoughts  troubled 
me,  and  I began  to  ask  questions.  Then,  returning  to  the 
jigger,  I tried  tempo  control.  It  was  not  good  at  all,  but  it 
had  possibilities. 

Asking  for  leave  to  experiment,  I began  to  aim  at  what  I 
wanted  in  effects,  repeating  over  again  and  again  one  par- 
ticular section  of  the  Rhapsodie.  I lost  my  train,  my  lunch, 
and  my  prejudice  ; I disgusted  the  pleasant  Pianotist  expert 
by  preferring  a player  which  he  had  taken  in  exchange  for 
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his  particular  instrument.  I disgusted  my  friends  by  showing 
my  perturbation,  and  I disgusted  myself  by  having  to  admit 
that  the  player  which  I had  found  was  as  much  an  “ instru- 
ment ” as  a harmonium,  and  had  no  great  resemblance 
to  a rabbit  hutch.  It  is  a long  cry  from  that  day  to 
this,  and  it  covers  every  phase  of  progress,  of  pleasure,  of 
discovery,  of  experiment ; and  it  leaves  me  to-day  so  un- 
blushing an  advocate  for  the  piano-player,  that  continued 
cogitations  during  the  past  years  make  me  bold  enough  to 
say,  that  during  the  next  decade  we  shall  see  such  a breaking- 
down  of  prejudice,  such  a high  standard  of  artistic  playing 
by  means  of  the  piano-player,  that  people  will  grow  to 
ignore  all  pianists  but  those  of  the  very  highest  rank  and 
genius.  But  my  conversion  is  the  thing  I want  you  to 
understand.  Scores  of  people  have  said  to  me,  “ If  I could 
play  by  hand  as  you  do,  I should  never  use  a player.”  That 
is  because  they  imagine  that  to  have  some  gift  of  extemporisa- 
tion, and  to  play  nothing  really  well,  is  satisfying.  I feel 
my  limitations  at  the  keyboard  as  much  as  the  man  who 
cannot  play  “ God  Save  the  King  ” and  wants  to.  He 
wants  to  poimd  out  a popular  tune  : I want  to  play  aU  the 
best  of  modem  music.  We  neither  of  us  have  the  time  or, 
probably,  the  ability  to  acquire  the  necessary  technique  ; 
so  we  use  the  player. 

Because  I can  compare  the  sensation  of  playing  by  hand 
with  that  of  the  modem  medium,  I say  to  him,  “ No  ! you 
are  wrong.”  He  doesn’t  think  so,  but  he  is. 

The  finest  sight  reader  and  accompanist  I know  said  to 
me  a few  days  ago,  “ I wish  I could  afford  to  buy  an  instru- 
ment like  yours  ; I shall  get  one  soon.” 

Why  am  I converted  to  use  and  laudation  of  the  piano- 
player  ? I say  it  is  just  that  my  technique  at  the  keyboard 
is  so  limited,  for  want  of  time  and  ability,  that  I cannot,  under 
those  conditions,  get  enough  music  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  my  temperament. 
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Secondly,  and  finally,  it  is  because  through  the  medium 
of  a good  player  I can  and  do  fill  this  demand  perfectly, 
or  more  nearly  perfectly  than  under  any  other  conditions. 

If  I can  play  five  notes,  each  note  in  succession  with 
that  degree  of  tone  variation  that  I want,  with  that  degree 
of  tempo  that  I want,  what  more  can  I do  by  hand  ? 

Yes,  I am  a convert.  What  a world  it  would  be  if  all 
religious  converts  were  as  steadfast  as  I.  How'ever,  we  are 
saved  from  that. 

E. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Player  (Leicester). — We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  so  far  the  music-cutting 
firms  do  not  seem  to  have  treated  you  very  well  in  the  matter  of 
accompaniments  for  your  88-notc  instrument.  We  will  bear  the 
matter  in  mind,  and  do  what  we  can  to  help  you,  perhaps  in  our 
next  issue. 

A.  H.  H.  (Crewe). — There  are  still  to  be  purchased  piano-players  fitted 
with  tracker-bars  to  take  both  the  88  and  65-note  music,  but  there 
is  a movement  on  foot  to  cut  out  this  combination  in  favour  of  tracker- 
bars  with  65  or  88  notes  only. 

Kitty  M.  (Cork). — We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  are  glad 
that  our  remarks  to  you  in  May  did  not  annoy  you.  This  time  you 
need  not  communicate  with  the  makers  of  your  piano-player — all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  cover  up  the  ofiending  perforations  in  the  music- 
roll  with  a piece  of  stamp  paper.  The  squeaking  in  the  pedals  is 
probably  due  to  the  want  of  a little  machine  oil. 

D.  D.  J,  (Newport). — We  have  not  had  any  experience  with  the  kind  of 
player  action  you  mention,  but  we  may  be  able  to  tell  you  more 
about  it  after  our  visit  to  the  Music  Trade  Exhibition,  at  Olympia, 
commencing  September  6th.  If  you  could,  we  should  advise  you  to 
go  to  London  and  see  a number  of  players  together  at  Olympia. 

Brownie  (Birkenhead). — The  cause  of  your  paper-roll  not  lying 
evenly  on  the  tracker-bar  is  probably  due  to  the  tension  spring  in 
the  gear  work  having  become  weak.  Strengthen  this  until  the  paper 
is  just  stretched  taut  over  the  tracker-bar. 

Tired  (Dulwich). — In  your  letter  you  say  that  you  have  tried  every 
possible  point  of  weakness  which  prevents  the  paper-roll  passing  over 
the  tracker-bar  evenly.  We  believe  you  have  forgotten  one  thing, 
and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  cure  the  trouble.  Clean  the 
metal  tracker-bar  perfectly  and  polish  it — that  is  all.  Players  are 
constructed  with  an  allowance  made  for  the  pull  on  the  paper  by 
suction  at  the  tracker-bar,  but  if  this  suction  at  the  tracker-bar  is 
aided  by  the  bar  having  a rough  surface,  then  the  speed  of  the 
music-roll  is  arrested  occasionally. 
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B.  B.  (Crouch  Hill). — The  noise  which  you  describe  as  proceeding 
from  underneath  the  mechanism  of  the  piano-hammers,  we  imagine 
is  just  the  flick  of  the  little  bellows  which  operate  the  hammers  as 
they  collapse.  You  had  better  call  in  the  man  who  has  attended 
to  your  instrument  since  you  purchased  it. 

A.  K.  K.  (Devonport). — We  hold  no  brief  for  either  of  the  kinds  of 
mechanism  which  you  mention,  but  for  a sea  voyage  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  second  material  would  stand  the  weather  better  than  the 
first. 

W.  R.  W.  (Stratford). — We  arc  unable  to  say  what  is  the  proper  list 
price  of  the  instrument  you  mention.  We  have  a disinclination  to 
call  any  list  price  proper. 

Parent  (Ilford). — We  have  referred  to  questions  of  this  kind  before 
in  very  plain  terms.  On  this  occasion  we  are  pleased  to  refer  you 
to  an  article  in  this  number  called  “ Learning  Music.” 

Beginner  (Teddington), — See  articles  “ How  to  Play,”  Vol.  I.,  Nos. 
2-3-4,  Piano-Player  Review. 

Elsie  H.  (Barnt  Green),  Tom  B.  S.  (Hull),  F.  W.  S.  (Hartford), 
Maggie  B.  (Perth). — See  answer  next  above. 

Nelly  (Malvern). — What  a very  charming  person  you  must  be  to 
take  things  so  quietly.  If  someone  locked  up  my  piano-player  I 
am  afraid  the  policeman  would  have  to  lock  up  me.  You  do  not 
state  whether  your  guardian  is  unmusical  or  whether  you  are,  but  we 
suggest  that  you  try  and  get  the  use  of  a player-piano  belonging  to 
one  of  your  friends.  It  is  just  possible  that  some  local  dealer  might 
allow'  you  to  practise. 

Dealer  (S-N).  Thanks  for  your  complimentary  remarks.  You  wrote 
to  us  early  in  the  year,  and  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  P.P.R. 
is  in  even  a more  promising  condition  than  then. 

Leonard  H.  (Liverpool). — You  will  obtain  all  the  information  you  want 
by  reading  articles  on  “ Care  of  the  Piano-Player,”  which  appear 
in  the  first  three  numbers  of  the  Piano-Player  Review.  There  are 
tw'o  or  three  firms  in  Liverpool  selling  copies. 

Tuner  (Richmond),  Tuner  (N.  B.),  W.  A.  A.  (Dublin),  Puzzled 
(Brixton). — See  answer  next  above. 
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Singer  (Kensington). — The  piano-player  is  a means  of  perfect  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice.  Go  to  any  big  west-end  house  and  ask  for  a 
demonstration,  or,  better  still,  go  to  the  Music  Trade  Exhibition,  at 
Olympia,  during  September  ; daily  recitals  including  accompani- 
ments to  singers  will  be  given. 

John  M.  (York). — We  cannot  advise  you  which  instrument  to  buy,  but 
refer  you  to  advertisers  in  this  journal.  However,  you  might  read 
“ How  to  Purchase,”  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Piano-Player  Review. 

Seeker  (Twickenham),  A.  H.  Y.  (Edgbaston),  E.  S.  H.  (Reading). — 
See  answers  next  above. 

Amateur  (Acton). — We  suggest  the  following  four  pieces  for  your 
little  entertainment : Miniature  Overture  (Casse  Noisette),  Tchai- 
kowski.  Badinage,  Victor  Herbert,  Morris  Dance,  Edward  German, 
March  Militaire,  Schubert. 

Vera  T.  (Wolverhampton). — The  loss  of  power  is  probably  due  to  a 
leakage  somewhere  or  other,  and  you  should  call  in  an  expert.  It 
is  curious  that  you  wrote  to  us  in  December  and  complained  then 
that  the  playing  was  frightfully  hard ; now  it  would  seem  that  you 
have  been  frightfully  hard  on  the  player. 

Accompanist  (Leeds). — We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  given  the 
piano-player  serious  attention  as  a means  of  accompaniment,  and 
that  you  find  it  a total  failure.  We  are  glad  because  we  are 
able  to  put  you  right.  If  you  will  mark  the  perforations  on  the 
paper-roll  with  the  words  that  should  be  sung  to  them,  and  leave 
your  prejudice  at  home,  you  will  become  a real  accompanist,  supposing 
that  nature  has  endowed  you  with  the  necessary  ability. 

H.  Me.  A. — Linseed  oil  rubbed  into  the  scratch  and  rubbed  off  again 
is  the  best  remedy  for  hiding  the  mark.  Of  course,  if  you  want  the 
matter  put  quite  right,  you  need  to  call  in  a French  polisher. 

Anxious  (Stafford). — We  are  sorry,  but  we  cannot  answer  questions  of 
this  kind.  We  advise  you  to  write  to  “ Home  Notes.” 

Dick  (Nantwich). — No. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  H.  Morrison’s  reply  to  my  criticism  of  his  “ Strong  and 
Weak  Points  ” Paper  starts  off  with  a generalisation  which  is  obviously 
incorrect. 

How  one  can  mis-read  my  first  two  pages  to  such  an  extent  to  say 
that  they  are  “ Occupied  with  a denial  that  any  differences  of  touch 
exist  ” is  curious.  1 suggested  that  the  beauty  of  touch  was  the  ability 
to  transmit  varying  degrees  of  pressure  to  the  fingers  or  pneumatics 
individually  and  rapidly. 

But  the  point  under  discussion  was  not  one  of  touch  in  general,  and 
I decline  to  be  side  tracked  on  to  a general  discussion,  apart  from  the 
specific  points  raised  in  my  first  letter. 

Mr.  Morrison  claimed  that  the  equality  of  (pneumatic)  fingers  was 
the  weakness  of  player-piano  touch,  whereas  I pointed  out  that  equal 
strength  of  the  human  fingers  was  the  one  aim  of  the  student. 

This  point  Mr.  Morrison  ignores.  On  a broad  question  of  touch  I 
am  evidently  not  alone,  for  I find  Mr.  Swinburne’s  letter,  in  the  August 
number,  in  entire  agreement  with  the  remarks  on  touch  in  my  original 
criticism  of  Mr.  Morrison’s  article. 

It  is  a common  practice  to  cover  up  the  weak  side  of  a controversy 
by  making  personal  remarks  calculated  to  discount  the  value  in  general 
of  one’s  opponent’s  intelligence,  but  your  correspondent  is  evidently 
not  able  to  dispense  with  this  unfair  weapon. 

On  the  question  of  tone  as  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  player 
mechanism,  Mr.  Morrison  is  again  unfair.  This  time  he  uses  the  methods 
of  only  partially  quoting  from  one’s  opponent’s  remarks. 

I did  not  say  that  additional  mechanism  makes  no  appreciable 
difference  to  the  tone  of  a piano. 

What  I said  was,  and  still  maintain  is,  that  “ except  in  immediate 
comparison,  no  difference  is  discernible  ” — quite  another  thing. 

Mr.  Morrison  really  does  give  me  credit  for  having  pointed  out  the 
chief  weakness  of  the  85-slot  machine,  viz.,  the  want  of  independent 
control  of  the  accompaniment  and  the  melody,  but  even  this  is  done  v^ery 
grudgingly  and  without  seeming  to,  and  it  is  combined  with  a tu  quoque 
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against  my  2-slot  player.  In  my  player  it  is  not  a fact  that  my  pianissimo 
accompaniment  is  louder  when  the  theme-pressure  is  strong  than  when 
it  is  weak — neither  theoretically  nor  actually. 

I am  glad  to  own  my  error  in  supposing  that  the  85-slot  machines 
are  burdened  with  sustaining-pedal  pneumatics,  but  I evidently  was 
right  in  the  rest  of  my  bst  of  weaknesses,  as  Mr.  Morrison  does  not  refute 
them. 

The  great  question  of  accenting  is  the  next  point  in  your  corres- 
pondent’s reply.  Here,  again,  is  in  use  that  kind  of  theory,  that  if  you 
don’t  want  to  answer  a question,  ask  one  in  return.  Mr.  Morrison 
ignores  my  accusation  that  the  music  for  the  85-slot  player  is  frequently 
altered  by  cutting  an  accompaniment-note  out  of  place  to  prevent  a 
melody-note  perforation  operating  on  it,  and  prefers  to  challenge  me  to 
find  2-slot  music-rolls  \vith  notes  accented  within  i or  J inch  of  one 
another,  while  other  notes  in  the  same  register  have  to  be  played,  but  not 
accented. 

If  I have  here  stated  the  challenge  fairly,  I can  only  say  that  it  is 
more  than  easily  met.  Indeed,  I am  surprised  at  Mr.  Morrison  supposing 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

Here  are  five  instances  well  covering  the  entire  principle  of  rapid 
accent  and  recovery  : — 

Sonata  D minor.  Dale.  Roll  No.  tl21459  (Scherzo  Movement). 

Casse  Noisette,  Tchaikowski,  Roll  No.  tl21459. 

Die  Walkure  Feuerzauber,  Wagner,  Roll  No.  t80384. 

Variation  and  Theme  on  Fugue  by  Bach,  by  Max  Reger,  Roll  No. 
21447. 

In  the  Tchaikowski  example  my  2-slot  accenting-device  has  to  open  and 
close  effectually  the  main  suction  eleven  times  in  the  space  of  2J  inches 
without  accenting  two  groups  of  short  crisp  notes — accompaniment 
chords  cut  into  that  space. 

The  work  is  done  surely  and  clearly.  Mr.  Morrison  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  I do  not  deny  imperfections  in  the  2-slot  accenting-device, 
but  I also  affirm  similar  imperfections  in  his  85-note  device,  that  of  having 
to  cut  back  or  forward  certain  notes. 

The  two  systems  are  a fake,  but  I prefer  that  fake  which  least  inter- 
feres with  artistic  playing  as  a whole,  and  for  this  reason,  and  those  so 
clearly  stated  in  my  criticism  of  Mr.  Morrison’s  article,  I prefer,  much 
prefer  my  2-slot  machine  to  the  85-slot  machine  which  I played. 

OWNBE. 
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To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Plmjer  Revieiv. 

Sir, — 1q  your  article,  “ The  Weak  Points  of  the  Piano-Player,”  you 
quote  from  my  letter  in  the  July  number,  “ Only  the  net  force  of  the 
swing  of  the  hammer  controls  the  tone,”  and  then  you  go  on  to  say, 
“ That  the  mere  weight  of  blow  or  velocity  of  the  moving  hammer  is  not 
the  sole  determinant  of  the  tone  may  be  easily  proved  by  depressing 
and  releasing  the  loud  pedal  while  the  key  is  held  down  after  the  stroke  ; 
the  quality  of  the  tone  changes  unmistakably.” 

I grant  that  the  tone  is  amplified  by  the  setting  free  all  other  strings, 
the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  which  reinforce  the  overtones  of  the  note 
already  sounding — but  1 would  like  to  point  out  that  my  statement 
was  made  as  bearing  on  touch  only. 

Is  it  not  a fine  point  also  as  to  whether  the  dampers  have  any  control 
over  the  tone  ? The  tone  is  produced  while  the  damper  is  oS  the  string, 
and  at  that  stage  the  one  damper,  for  practical  purposes,  might  not  exist. 
After  the  tone  is  produced  the  color  or  quality  is  affected  by  broadening 
the  field  of  resonance,  but  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  control  of  the  pro- 
duction of  tone.  Is  it  not  a modification  of  tone  rather  than  control  of 
tone  ? 

Yours,  etc.. 

Owner. 


To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

An  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  Australian  subscriber  : — 

“ 1 got  the  Review  from  the  man  who  sends  me  the  English  papers — 
Wilson,  in  Gracechurch  Street. 

“ The  paper,  however,  is  right  over  my  head  : 1 suppose  you  can 
guess  that. 

“ It’s  real  sweet  of  you  to  tell  us  to  get  Mr.  Bach’s  Symphony  in  K 
minor  when  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  local  library  of  rolls,  and  the 
local  folk  mostly  get  ‘ Drink,  Boys  Drink,’  and  ‘ The  Belle  of  New  York.’ 

“ And  there  is  a man  up  the  street  who  has  one  (a  ‘ Player  ’),  who 

tells  me  that  since  he  got  the  B (say  Broadwood),  he  ain’t  seen  a 

blinded  rabbit  on  the  place.  (‘  Blinded  ’ being  a term  of  endearment 
here.)  You  know,  of  course,  that  rabbits  are  our  ‘ bad  harvest,’  ‘ wet 
season,’  ‘ bad  trade,’  and  all  the  other  ills.  Thus  are  our  musicians 
made  ! ” 
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LIBRARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
PERFORATED  MLSIC  CO.,  Ltd. 

STANDARD  ROLLS  (65-Note). 

ROLL  NO.  PRICH 


04762 

I'll  Get  You.  As  sung  in  “ 8d.  a Mile  ” 

. . Edwards 

4/- 

04744 

Kaiser  Friedrich  Marsch.  Op.  66 

. . Friedmann 

3/- 

04761 

Oo,  Oo,  Marie  ! Sung  in  “ 8d.  a Milo  ” 

Golden  dr  Kem 

4/- 

04759 

Little  Grev  Home  in  the  West.  Waltz  . . 

Hermann 

4/- 

04747 

The  Marriage  ilarket.  Selection  . . 

Jacobi 

6/3 

04742 

The  Bower  of  Love.  Intermezzo 

. . Kaps 

4/- 

04735 

The  Donkey's  Trot.  One-Step 

Leducq 

4/- 

04725 

Chimbo.  Two-Step 

Lestrange 

4/- 

04757 

Berlin  by  Night.  Selection 

Lincie 

6/3 

04739 

Amours  de  Paris.  March  and  Two-Step 

MnreheUi 

4/- 

04754 

The  Garden  of  Allah.  Acc.  only.  Key  of  B flat 

. . Marshall 

4/- 

04755 

The  Garden  of  Allah.  Key  of  B flat 

. . Marsht.dl 

4/- 

04734 

Evensong 

Martin 

3/- 

04760 

The  Syncopated  Boogie-Boo.  Sung  in  “ 8d.  a Mile  ” 

Meyer 

5/- 

04758 

iliehtv  Like  a Rose.  Waltz 

Kevin 

5/- 

04741 

Coronation  Bells.  March  . . 

Partridge 

6/- 

04756 

Ours,  I think.  Waltz 

Shand 

5/- 

04729 

Somewhere  a Voice  is  Calling.  Key  of  E flat  . . 

ACCENTIST  (65  Note). 

. . Tate 

3/- 

14474 

La  Muette  de  Portici.  Fantasie  . . 

A uber 

7/3 

14513 

Le  Grand  Mogol.  RoU.  I.  . . 

Arranged  by  R.  de  Vilbac. 

..  Audran 

7/3 

14514 

Le  Grand  Mogol.  Roll.  11. 

Arranged  by  R.  de  Vilbac. 

Ai'dran 

7/3 

14405 

Fremito  D’Amore.  Valse  Lente  . . 

Barbirolli 

4/- 

12705 

Tesoro  Jlio ! Valse.  Op.  228 

Bentcci 

~/- 

10345 

Adelaide.  Key  of  B flat  . . 

Beethoven 

7 /— 

12702 

Sonata.  Op.  2.  No.  2.  Largo  Apjjassionata 

. . Beethoven 

7/3 

10380 

Domroschen  (Thom  Roses) 

Bendel 

6/- 

12456 

Pleurez  Mes  Yeux.  Valse  Lente  . . 

Berger 

5/- 

11239 

L’Arlesieime.  Minuetto 

. . Bizet 

5/- 

12525 

L’Ondine.  Op.  101 

Chaminade 

5/- 

12836 

Spinning  WTieel.  Op.  35,  No.  3.  Etude  de  Concert 

ACCENTIST  (88-Note). 

Chaminade 

- 

44720 

Secrets.  Intermezzo 

. . .4  ncliffe 

4/6 

54702 

On  the  Mississippi 

Carroll  d-  Fields 

5/6 

64700 

Puppchen.  Waltz  . . 

Gilbert 

6/6 

44709 

Puppchen  du  Bist  (Mein  Augenstem).  Two-Step 

. . Gilbert 

4/6 

42343 

Largo.  Transcribed  by  Parsons  . . 

. . Handel 

4/6 

44703 

Evening  Song 

. . Lind 

4/6 

34696 

Dancing  Mistress,  The.  Selection.  Roll  I. 

. . Monckton 

3/6 

34697 

Dancing  Mistress,  The.  Selection.  Roll  II. 

Monckton 

3/6 

84690 

Valse  Mignonne.  Op.  89,  No.  2 

Moszkowski 

2/- 

64712 

Hitchy  Koo.  One-Step  ..  ..  ..  ..  Muir  <{.•  Ahrahnms 

6 '6 

51930 

Aufschming,  Phantasiestucke.  Op.  12  . . 

. . Schttmann 

5/6 

44699 

The  Girl  on  the  Film.  Waltz 

Sirmay 

4/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  Full-compass  Players. 
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FULL-SCALE  MUSIC  ROLLS. 


ROLL  NO. 

PRICK 

r1131 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  3 

. . Liszt 

5/- 

rII.32 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  17 

. . Liszt 

4/- 

*r2036 

Argentine  Tango 

. . Beubtns 

4/- 

r1153 

Etude.  Op.  lO,  No.  11 

. . Chopin 

4/- 

*r4147 

Midnight  Choo  Choo 

. . 11 irsch 

7/6 

*r5013 

Favourite  Harvest  Hymns.  A.  and  M.  . . 

6/6 

•r6026 

“ Thai.s.”  A la  morte 

. . Massenet 

4/- 

88380 

Moment  Musical.  Op.  94,  No.  2 . . 

. . Schubert 

6/6 

89280 

Scherzo.  No.  2,  in  D flat  . . 

. . Schubert 

7/6 

89018 

Waltz.  Op.  10,  No.  2 

Rachmanino^ 

6/6 

89305 

Coppelia  Ballet.  Scene  et  Mazurka 

. . Delibes 

9/6 

89005 

Concerto.  Op.  21,  in  F minor 

. . Chopin 

9/6 

•89239 

Ballad.  Op.  86 

. . Chaminade 

7/6 

The  Latest  Most  Popular  Rolls. 

*r4148 

Suffragette  Rag.  Hullo  ! Ragtime 

. . Hirsch 

6/6 

•9098:5 

One  Valse  More.  Valso  d’ Amour 

. . Cremieux 

6/6 

•r2034 

Charming  Valse 

. . Joyce 

7/- 

•r4142 

Liebeslied.  Love  Song 

. . Coombs 

4/- 

•90917 

L*n  Pou  d’Amour.  Melodie 

Silcsu 

6/- 

r4135 

Sous  les  Feuilles,  Op.  29 

Thome 

5/- 

r1128 

La  Canipanella 

Fagan  ini — L iszt 

7/6 

•r3031 

Dancing  Mistress.  Selection  No.  1 

. . Monckton 

8/6 

•r3032 

Dancing  Mi.stress.  Selection  No.  2 

. . Monckton 

8/6 

r1143 

Etude.  Op.  10,  No.  5.  G flat  (black  keys) 

. . Chopin 

4/- 

*T.  BROAI>>VOOn  & SONS,  I.td. 


S5406 

FULL-SCALE  MUSIC  ROLLS. 

Secrets.  Intermezzo 

A ndiffe 

9/6 

s5640 

Smiles,  then  Kisses.  Waltz 

A ncliffe 

7/6 

S3688 

Bronze  Horse  Overture 

Auber 

10/6 

85544 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  E flat.  No.  1.  Andante  grazioso, 
quasi  allegretto 

Beethoven 

8/6 

S5554 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  C.  No.  2.  Sehereo  allegro 

Beethoven 

7/6 

s5546 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  F.  No.  3.  Allegretto 

Beethoven 

6/6 

S5530 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  A.  No.  4.  Andante 

Beethoven 

6/6 

S5532 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  C.  No.  5.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Beethoven 

7/6 

86534 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  No.  6.  Allegretto  quasi  andante. 

D. 

No.  7.  Presto.  A flat  .. 

Beethoven 

9/6 

86572 

The  Fountain,  Op.  10 

Bennett 

6/6 

86570 

The  Lake,  Op.  10  .... 

Bennett 

5/- 

S6688 

The  Millstream,  Op.  10 

Bennett 

7/6 

S5686 

Dance  of  Love 

Bohr 

7/6 

85660 

Mazurka,  Op.  6,  No.  1.  F 

Chopin 

6/6 

86562 

Mazurka,  Op.  7,  No.  1.  B flat 

Chopin 

6/6 

S6668 

Mazurka,  Op.  17,  No.  1.  B flat  .. 

Chopin 

7/6 

S5682 

Mazurka,  Op.  33,  No.  2.  D 

Chopin 

7/6 

S5680 

Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1.  G 

Chopin 

5/- 

s5556 

Mazurka,  Op.  59,  No.  2.  A flat  . . 

Chopin 

7/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  Standard 

Players. 
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ROLL  NO. 

PRICE 

s88 

Arabesque,  No.  1 

Debussy 

7/6 

S5648 

Laughing  Eyes.  Intermezzo 

FincJc 

6/G 

S5G12 

The  Land  of  Roses.  Waltz 

Finck 

8/6 

S5558 

Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Variations 

Franck 

8/6 

S6548 

Three  Dance.s,  Op.  77,  from  Japanese  Ballet,  “ 0 Mitaki 

San.”  No.  1.  Butterfly  Dance 

Friml 

6/6 

soooO 

Three  Dances,  Op.  77,  from  Japanese  Ballet,  “ 0 Mitaki 

San.”  No.  2.  Veil  Dance 

Friml 

7/6 

S40G8 

Bamboula,  Op.  2.  Danse  des  Negres 

GotLichnlk 

10/6 

S4084 

Radieuse,  Op.  72.  Grand  Valse  de  Concert 

Gottschalk 

10/6 

s5584 

Danse  Caprice 

Grunjeld 

7/G 

s557G 

IdyU,  Op.  49,  No.  3.  B 

Grunfeld 

7/6 

s5G2G 

My  Sumurun  Girl 

Hirsch 

6/6 

s5542 

Consolations,  No.  1.  E 

Liszt 

5/- 

S5536 

Consolations,  No.  2.  E 

Liszt 

6/G 

s5538 

Consolations,  No.  3.  D flat.  No.  4.  B 

Liszt 

8/6 

S5524 

Consolations,  No.  5.  E 

Liszt 

7/G 

s5540 

Consolations,  No.  6.  E 

Liszt 

5/- 

s4656 

Ruy  Bias.  Fantasia  Op.  25,  by  Canonica 

Marchetti 

10/6 

S5520 

Songs  without  Words.  No.  20.  E flat  .. 

Mendelssohn 

G/6 

S5522 

Songs  without  Words.  No.  22.  F 

Mendelssohn 

5/- 

s2738 

Songs  w ithout  Words.  No.  32.  F sharp  minor.  No.  33. 

B flat 

Mendelssohn 

7/6 

S298G 

Turkish  Patrol.  Op.  83 

Michaelis 

7/6 

S5528 

Gasparone.  Waltz  .. 

Millocker 

8/6 

S552G 

Gasparone.  Potpourri.  No.  1 

Millocker 

10/6 

S55G4 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  1.  Des  Abends 

Schumann 

6/6 

s55G6 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  4.  Grillen 

Schumann 

7/6 

85590 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  5.  In  der  Nacht 

Schumann 

9/6 

85574 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  6.  Fabel 

Schumann 

5/- 

S5552 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  7.  Traumeswirren 

Schumann 

6/6 

S5592 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  8.  Ende  vom  Liede  . . 

Schumann 

8/6 

s5604 

Selection  of  Plantation  Songs 

Scott-Gatty 

8/6 

S5252 

Un  peu  d’ Amour.  Melodic 

Silesu 

6/6 

S5368 

The  Girl  on  the  Film.  Waltz 

Sirmay 

7/6 

85594 

Polka  de  Salon.  F sharp  . . 

Smetana 

7/6 

S5578 

Lazy-Land.  W'altz  . . 

Squire 

8/6 

s5602 

Coquetterie.  Danse  Charmante  . . 

Thoms 

7/6 

S4108 

Memories  of  Moret  . . 

• • • • 

9/6 

S4106 

Savoy  Memories.  No.  3 . . 

. . 

10/6 

ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

S4916 

In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  1 

Lehmann 

8/6 

S4918 

In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  2 

Lehmann 

10/6 

84920 

In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  3 

Lehmann 

9/6 

S4922 

In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  4 

Lehmann 

10/6 

S4672 

Shepherd’s  Cradle  Song.  F 

Somervell 

5/- 

IIUPFKLD  “ SOFOPHONOI.A  ” 
ARTIST  ROLLS. 

STANDARD  FULL-SCALE  (88Note). 

a60177  I love  you.  Song.  Accomp.  for  Baritone  . . . . Orieg  3/6 

50178  Klavierstiicke  nach  eigenen  Liedem  ..  ..  ..  Grieg  G/- 

(Piano-Pieces  after  own  Songs.) 

Op.  52,  Cah.  IT.,  No.  5 . Love. 

50179  Lyric  Pieces.  Op.  68,  No.  3.  At  your  Feet  . . . . Grieg  7/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  with  Accentist  Perforation. 
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ROLL  NO.  PRICE 


50180 

Lyric  Pieces.  Op.  71,  No.  3.  Puck 

Grieg 

6/- 

.50181 

Peer  Gynt-Suite.  Op.  46,  No.  3.  Anitra’s  Dance 

Grieg 

8/- 

.50182 

Procession  of  the  Gnomes.  Op.  54,  No.  3 

Grieg 

8/- 

.50183 

Song  without  v\  ords.  Op.  50,  No.  1 

Grunfe.ld 

9/6 

.50184 

Danse  Caprice.  Op.  46 

Grunfeld 

7/- 

.50185 

Der  Lebemann  (The  joUy  Companion).  Dinner  Waltz. 

Grunt  eld 

6/6 

50180 

Der  Lebemann  (The  jolly  Companion).  Flirt  Gavotte. 

Grunfeld 

"</- 

.50187 

The  Belles  of  Fogaras.  Czardas  . . 

Grunfeld 

4/- 

50188 

Spring- V'oices  (Fruhlingsstimmen).  Waltz 

Strauss 

9/- 

50189 

Concert-Paraphrase  arr.  by  A.  Griinfeld. 

The  Belles  of  Fogaras.  Slow  Waltz 

Grunfeld 

7/6 

.50190 

Romance.  Op.  42,  No.  1.  D major 

Grunfeld 

7/6 

.50191 

Ser()nade  mignonnc  . . 

Grunfeld 

4/6 

.50192 

Six  Morceaux.  Op.  53,  No.  3.  Melancolic  Waltz 

Grunfeld 

6/- 

.50193 

The  Messiah.  Aria-Soprano  “Ich  weiss,  dass  mein  Erl.iscr 
lebt  ” (1  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives) 

Handel 

7/6 

.50194 

The  harmonious  Blacksmith.  Variations 

Handel 

7/6 

.50195 

Laughing  Water.  Parlor  Music  . . 

Hager 

7/6 

501 90 

Clorinda.  March  Two-Step 

Haines 

6/- 

50197 

Dixieland.  March  and  Two-Step 
(Introducing  “ Old  Black  Joe  ”.) 

Sonata.  No.  17.  E flat  major.  Finale — Presto 

Haines 

7/- 

50198 

Haydn 

10/- 

.50199 

With  Verdure  clad.  Aria  from  “ The  Creation.”  Piano 

Arr.  by  Franz  Nava 

Haydn 

7/- 

50200 

Cradle  Song 

Henselt 

6/6 

.50201 

Love  Song.  Op.  5,  No.  11.. 

HenseU 

8/6 

50202 

Badinage.  Piano-Arr.  by  Alex.  Rihm 

Herbert 

7/6 

50203 

The  Coquette.  Parlor  Music 

Herbert 

7/- 

50204 

The  Fortune  Teller.  Selection 

H erbert 

10/- 

.50205 

Zampa.  Overture.  (4  hands) 

Herald 

8/- 

50200 

Marcia  giocosa.  Op.  55,  No.  1 . . 

Mignon  “ Knoweth  Thou  the  Land  ? ” Song  in  D majo 
Accomp.  for  Mezzo-Soprano  Arr.  by  F.  H.  Himmel 

Hiller 

7/6 

A60207 

r. 

Thomas 

6/6 

50208 

Frou-Frou.  Duet  from  the  Operetta  : Schneider  Fips 

Hollaender 

7/- 

60209 

Once  I was  Ballet-dancer  (Einst  war  ich  Ballerina).  Song 
from  the  Operetta  : Schneider  Fips 

HoUae.nder 

6/6 

50210 

Loveland.  Waltzes 

Hoizmann 

9/6 

60211 

Snow  flakes.  Etude  Op.  48,  No.  2 

H uber 

9/6 

60212 

The  Kittens.  “ Under  the  Linden.”  Song 

Hugo 

7/- 

60213 

Rondo.  Op.  11.  E flat  major 

Hummel 

8/- 

O50214 

Hansel  and  Gretel.  Overture 

. Uvmperdinck 

9/- 

60215 

Dio  Forsterchristel.  “ Herr  Kaiser.”  Song 

Jamo 

7/- 

60216 

Erotikon.  Op.  44,  No.  2.  The  Magician 

Jensen 

8/- 

60217 

Erotikon.  Op.  44,  No.  4.  Elektra 

Jensen 

6/- 

60218 

Wandering  Pictures.  Op.  17,  No.  10.  In  the  Inn 

J ensen 

6/- 

50219 

Romance  in  D flat  major  . . 

Sibelius 

10/- 

60220 

A Thousand  Kisses.  Waltz 

Joyce 

6/6 

60221 

Autumn  Dream.  Waltz 

Joyce 

7/6 

60222 

Sweet  Memories.  Waltz 

Joyce 

7/- 

60223 

Herbstmanover.  Kiss-Song 

Kalman 

6/6 

O60224 

Comedy-Overture  (Lustspiel).  (4  hands).  Op.  73 

The  Valkj'rie.  Siegmund’s  Love  Song  . . 

Keler-Bela 

8/6 

50225 

Wagner 

9/- 

50226 

Piano-Arrangement  by  Carl  Klindworth. 

The  Review  of  Windsor.  Charact.  Piece.  Op  269 

Kontski 

9/6 

60227 

Down  the  Bayou.  Creolian  Serenade 

Koven 

6/6 

60228 

Jasmine.  Waltz 

Kussner 

7/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  with  Pedal  Perforations. 
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MURDOCH,  MURDOCH  cSt  CO. 

GOLDEN  TUBE  PIANO-PLAYER  ROLLS. 


ROLL  NO. 

m3510 

Nights  of  Gladnes.s.  Waltz 

Ancliffe 

PRICE 

3/9 

M4208 

Oh,  You  Beautiful  Doll ! . . 

Ayer 

3/9 

m907 

Popular  Fantasie  No.  1 

Bell 

5/- 

M3512 

Ragtime  Jockey  Man 

Berlin 

•v- 

M3507 

Ragtime  Violin 

Berlin 

V- 

m3519 

That  Mvsteriou.s  Rag.  Characteristic  Two-Step 

Berlin  <t-  Snyder 

2/9 

m3504 

1 tu  ant  to  be  hi  Dixie 

Berlin  d-  Snyder 

3/- 

m2239 

Oh  ! Oh  ! Delphine.  Selection  . . 

Caryll 

3/9 

M3.515 

Oh  ! Oh  ! Delphine.  Val.se 

Curyll 

3/9 

m351G 

Oh  ! Oh  ! Delphine.  Tu  o-Step  . . 

Caryll 

2/9 

m3509 

PoUceman’s  Holida}’ 

Ewing 

3/- 

m2237 

The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  Selection  . . 

Gilbert 

4/9 

m3513 

The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  Waltz 

. . Oilberl 

4/G 

h3520 

\'also  Novembie 

. . Godin 

3/9 

m350H 

Gaby  Glide  . . 

. . Hirsch 

2/3 

m3521 

Dearest  Waltz 

. . Howard 

3/9 

m3522 

Always  Gay.  “ Evening  News  ” Waltz  No.  3 
Everybody’s  Doing  It.  Lancers.  Roll  I. 
Everybody’s  Doing  It.  Lancers.  Roll  II. 

Joyce 

4/6 

m3517 

Rape 

3/9 

m3518 

Raps 

3/9 

m2238 

Filmzauber  (The  Girl  on  the  Film) 

Rollo 

3/9 

m3511 

Red  Pepper.  A Spicy  Rag 

. . Lodge 

3/- 

m3523 

Sympathy  Waltz 

Mezzacapo 

4/- 

m2240 

The  Dancing  Mistress.  Selection 

. . Monckton 

2/9 

m2241 

The  Dancing  Mistress.  Selection 

. . Monckton 

2/9 

m3524 

The  Dancing  Mistress  Waltz 

. . Monckton 

3/6 

m908 

Elegie.  Op.  83,  No.  1 

. . Moszkowski 

3/- 

m909 

Valse  Prelude.  Op.  89,  No.  1 

. . Moszkowski 

1/9 

m3505 

Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee 

. . Muir 

3/9 

m4210 

Special  Scotch  Rag  . . 

J.  Muir 

1/9 

m3508 

Hitchy  Koo  . . 

Muir  d'  Abrahams 

3/9 

m3525 

Ragtime  Cowboy  Joe 

Muir  d:  Abrahams 

V- 

M4211 

Pleasure  Land.  Roll  I. 

Neat 

3/9 

m4212 

Pleasure  Land.  Roll  II.  . . 

. . Neat 

3/9 

m4209 

Take  me  back  to  the  Garden  of  Love 

. . Osborne 

2/9 

m3514 

The  Ghost  of  the  Violin 

Snyder 

2/9 

m352G 

That  Ripping  Rag  . . 

. . Wildman 

3/- 

THE  ORCHESTRELLE  CO. 

PIANOLA  (65-Note). 


*l9193 

Die  Kino-Konigin.  In  der  Nacht.. 

Gilbert 

3/6 

79465 

Rose  Maid  Potpourri 

Qranichstaedten 

7/- 

l9199 

Madame  Sherry  Waltzes 

Hoschna 

6/- 

l9181 

Manon 

Massenet 

3/6 

3607 

Hearts  Aflame  Waltz 

Arnoldi 

5/- 

79215 

Federal  March 

Scmsa 

3/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  the  Music  Room. 
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BOLL  KO.  PRICK 


75367 

Bella  Bocca  . . 

Waldteufel 

5/- 

♦l3850 

Jeannette.  Valse 

Williamson 

6/- 

l9200 

Kiss  Waltz 

Ziehrer 

6/- 

*l9190 

The  Clown’s  Serenade 

Zulueta 

3/6 

*l9187 

Naiad  VaLse  . . 

ZvlueUi 

3/6 

*l9185 

Starlight  Intermezzo 

Zuhieia 

3/6 

*l9189 

Valse  Bacchanale.  Valse  de  Ballet 

Zulueta 

3/6 

*l9192 

La  Vie  Joyeuse.  Valse 

Zulueta 

3/6 

l38(53 

Pride  of  America.  Patriotic  Waltzes 

• • • • 

6/- 

*L918t 

Aisha.  Indian  Intermezzo 

Lindsay 

6/- 

♦l9188 

Where  my  Caravan  has  rested.  Song.  Arr.  as  a Solo 

Lohr 

2/6 

l3862 

After  Vespers.  A Twilight  Meditation  . . 

Morel 

6/- 

l:}860 

Grand  Valse  de  Concert 

Uaasz 

7/- 

•l9186 

Maxixe  Bresilienne  . . 

Salabert 

2/6 

L9194 

Roses  and  Memories . . 

Snyder 

5/- 

•l3851 

A Barque  at  Midnight.  Ace.  in  E flat  for  Low  Voice  . . 

Lambert 

2/6 

•l3853 

Forethought.  Acc.  in  F for  Medium  Voice 

Ijambert 

3/6 

•l3849 

Down  in  the  Forest.  (From  “A  Cycle  of  Life  ”) 

Ronald 

2/6 

*l3852 

Acc.  in  D for  Medium  Voice. 

On  Lido  VA’aters.  Acc.  in  D flat  for  Low  Voice 

T osti 

3/6 

l3847 

Emani.  Recit.  : — Sorta  6 la  notte.  Aria  : — Emani ! 
Emani,  involami.  Acc.  in  B flat 

Verdi 

6/- 

l8846 

11  Trovatore.  Cavatina ; — Jacea  la  notte  placida. 
Cabaletta  : — Di  Tale  amor.  Acc.  in  A flat.  . . 

Verdi 

6/- 

/EOLIAN  AND  /TOLIAN  ORCHESTRELLE. 


*1.10642 

Among  the  Daffodils.  Valse 

Blonc 

6/- 

*l10632 

The  Hudson  Belle.  Two-Step 

Caryll 

6/- 

*l10630 

Cock-a-hoop.  Two-Step 

Clarke 

6/- 

L10616 

Lachende  Liebe  (I’amour  qui  rit).  Polka-Marche 

Christine 

6/- 

*l10622 

Pirouette.  Pas  seul 

Finch 

5/- 

Ll063r> 

Eva  Walzer.  Arr.  by  C.  Morena  and  0.  Lindemann 

Gilbert 

7/- 

*l10624 

Valse  d’Avril 

Godin 

6/- 

*l10629 

Interruptions.  Medley  Two-Step  . . 

Godin 

4/- 

l10634 

Dalila-Valse.  Op.  16 

On  themes  from  “ Samson  and  DeUla  ” (Saint-Saens). 
Three  Dances  from  the  Japanese  Ballet  “ 0 Mitake  San.  " 
Op.  77.  No.  1.  Butterfly  Dance 

Gross 

6/- 

L 10636 

Friml 

3/6 

00 

ft 

METROSTYLE  AND  THEMODIST  (65-Note). 

Die  Kino-Konigin.  InderNacht..  ..  ..  ..  Gilbert 

0/- 

T101732 

Rose  Maid  Potpourri  . . . . . . . . Granichstaedten 

9/- 

T103214 

Grande  Valse  de  Concert  . . 

Haasz 

9/- 

T100022 

Madame  Sherrj’  Waltzes 

Hoschna 

8/- 

•TL15725 

Aisha.  Indian  Intermezzo 

Lindsay 

8/- 

T64591 

Arr.  for  Pianola  by  Otto  Lindemann. 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  9.  (I^e  Camaval  de  Pesth). . 

Liszt 

10/- 

*tl15779 

Where^my  Caravan  has  rested.  Song 'arranged  as  Solo 

Lohr 

5/- 

TL15732 

Manon.  Le  Reve  de  des  Grieux.  Arranged_as  a Solo 

Massenet 

6/- 

T103272 

After  Vespers.  A Twilight  Meditation  . . 

Moret 

7/- 

T68533 

La  Gazza  Ladra.  Overture 

Rossini 

10/- 

TL15738 

William  Tell.  Ov-erture.  Arr.  by  Liszt 

Rossini 

10/- 

♦tl15720 

Maxixe  Br^sUienne  (Vem  c&  Mulata  !) 

Salabert 

6/- 

T100762 

Sur  les  motifs  de  A de  Oliveira. 

Roses  and  Memories . • 

Snyder 

7/- 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  the  Ball  Room. 
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ROLL  NO. 

•tl15718  March©  Nuptial©  d’une  Marionnette. 

Anr.  for  Four  Hands. 

t68061  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niimberg.  Vorspiel 
Arr.  by  von  Biilow. 
t74063  Der  Freyschiitz. — Overture.. 

TlOl  104  Kiss  Waltz 
*tl15776  The  Clown’s  Serenade 
•tl15777  Naiad  Valse  . . 

*tl15772  Starbght  Intermezzo 
*tl15778  Valse  Bacchanale.  Valse  de  Ballet 
♦tl15773  La  Vie  Joyeuse.  Valse 
T 103074  Pride  of  America.  Patriotic  Waltzes 


Timal 

Wagner 

Weber 

Ziebrer 

Zulutta 

Zulueia 

Zulueta 

Zulueta 

Zulueta 


FULL  SCALE  (88-Note  only). 

*tl35002  Etude  de  Concert  in  D flat. . . . . . . . . . Sievekxng 

TL21895  Three  Musical  Sketches.  Op.  10,  No.  2.  The  Mill- 

stream  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Bennett 

ti.21896  Three  Musical  Sketches.  Op.  10,  No.  3.  The  Fountain  Bennett 
ti.21838  Chant  du  Matin  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Chimenti 

TL21897  Mazurka.  Op.  17,  No.  1 . . . . . . . . . . Chopin 

•l34016  Six  Sorrow  Son^  Op.  57,  No.  6.  Unmindful  of  the 

Roses.  Acc.  in  D for  Low  Voices  . . . . Coleridg e-Taylor 

ti.21851  Don  Pepe.  Op.  13,  No.  1.  Tango  Criollo  ..  ..  Drarigosch 

Ti21'-62  Nicolasito.  Op.  13,  No.  2.  Tango  Criollo  ..  ..  Drangosch 

tl21853  Pedrucho,  Op.  13,  No.  3.  Tango  Criollo  . . . . Drangosch 

tl21890  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation  . . . . . . . . Franck 

Transcription  for  Four  Hands  by  A.  Decaux. 

Sonata  in  A for  Violin  and  Pianoforte.  Arranged  as  a Solo — 


ti.21565  I.  Allegretto  ben  Moderate  . . 

ti.21566  II.  Allegro 

TL21567  III.  Recitativo-Fantasia 

ti.21568  IV.  Allegretto  poco  mosso 

TL21843  Baile  Exdtico  (Primer  Baile  Argentine  de  Sal6n) 
TL21836  Brisas.  2°  Valse  Boston 
1x21806  Amorettentanze,  Op.  161.  Waltz.. 

T300314  Grand  Valse  de  Concert 
*tl21862  Where  my  Caravan  has  rested.  Song.  Arr.  as  a Solo 
1x21814  Iris.  Introduction: — The  Sun 
tl21723  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Andalouse 

1x21724  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Aubade  .. 

1x21725  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Catalan© 

1x21726  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Aragonaise 

1x21727  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Madrilene 

1x21728  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Navarraise 

1x21818  Manon.  Le  Reve  de  des  Grieux.  Arr.  as  a Solo 
t83762  Songs  Without  Words.  No.  20  in  E flat.  Op.  53,  No.  2 
1x21871  Songs  Without  Words.  No.  22  in  F.  Op.  53,  No.  4 
1x21873  Gasparone.  Potpourri,  No.  I. 

1x21874  Gasparone.  Carlotta  Waltz 
T300392  After  Vespers.  A Twilight  Meditation  . . 

1x21804  Quintett  in  C major.  Op.  163.  II.  Adagio 
1x21736  Kinderscenen.  Op.  15,  Nos.  7-13 
*1x21819  The  Girl  on  the  Film.  Valse 
1x21845  Pasional.  2^^  Melodias  Nacionales 
1X21844  Tristezas.  Melodias  Nacionales  . . 


F ranch 
Franck 
Franck 
Franck 
Freire 
Freire 
Gung’l 
Haasz 
Lohr 
Mascagni 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
MiUocker 
Millocker 
Morel 
Schubert 
Schumann 
Sirmay 
Videia 
Videla 


Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  the  Concert  Room. 


PRICK 

7/- 

10/- 

10/- 

8/- 

5/- 

5/- 

5/- 

5/- 

5/- 

8/- 


11/6 

6/6 

6/- 

7/6 

7/6 


6/- 

6/6 

6/6 

7/6 

8/6 


8/6 

10/6 

7/6 

8/- 

7/6 

7/6 

8/6 

8/6 

5/- 

10/6 

6/6 

5/- 

7/6 

8/6 

7/6 

7/6 

6/6 

6/6 

5/- 

10/6 

8/6 

7/6 

10/6 

9/6 

7/6 

7/6 

8/6 
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ROLL  NO.  PRICK 

t300212  Pride  of  America.  Patriotic  Waltzes  . . . . . . . . . . 8/6 

*tl21807  Best  of  the  Bunch.  Grand  Selection  . . . . . . . . . . 10/6 

Arr.  by  Warwick  Williams. 

t.300292  Wearing  of  the  Green  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6/6 

FOREIGN  AND  SPECIAL  ROLLS  (65-Note  only). 

TL16731  Primera  Junta.  Tango  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Bevilacqua  7/- 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Rolls  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  subject  to  royalty  under  the  Copyright 
Act,  1911,  and  will  be  included  in  the  Circulating  Library  after  a lapse  of  TWO 
MONTHS. 
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LIST  OF  INTERESTING  PAPERS 
PUBLISHED  IN  THE  BACK  NUMBERS  OF 
THE  “PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW.” 


Plea  for  the  Piaxo-Player — Ernest  Newman  - - - No.  1 

Evolution  of  the  Piano-Player  _ _ _ Nos.  1,  2 and  3 
Art  of  Conducting — London  Ronald  -----  No.  1 
New  Musical  Copyright  Act  ------  No.  1 

HOW  TO  ACCOMPANY  - - - - Nos.  1,  2,  3 and  4 

CARE  OF  THE  PIANO-PLAYER  - - - Nos.  1,  2 and  3 
USE  OF  THE  SUSTAINING  PEDAL— Clarence  Raybould  No.  2 
On  Making  One’s  Own  Music-Rolls — J.  H.  Morrison  Nos.  1,  2 and  3 
Further  Apology  for  the  Piano-Player — Ernest  Newman  No.  3 
Player-Organ  --------  - No.  3 

HOW  TO  PLAY  -----  Nos.  3,  4,  5 and  6 

The  Interpreter — Bertram  Smith  -----  No.  4 

Adventures  With  My  Piano-Player  (Six  Papers) — Bertram 

Smith  - --  --  --  - Nos.  5-10 

Modest  Moussorgsky-Alfonzo  Hernandez-Cata — {Translated 

by  Clarence  Raybould)  ------  No.  5 

Beauty,  Use  and  Status  of  the  Piano-Player — Sidney  Grew  No.  5 
Piano-Player  and  Teachers — Sidney  Grew-  - - - No.  6 

Die  Zeitgeist  - --  --  --  --  No.  6 

Undesirable  Opposition  -------  No.  7 

Women  and  Music — Sidney  Grew  - - - Nos.  7 and  8 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PIANO-PLAYER— Newman. 

Vol.  II,  No.  8 (May) 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  a Piano-Player  - - - - No.  8 

Intelligent  Opposition  and  an  Editorial  Comment — Ernest 

Newman  --------  - No.  9 

Dynamics  of  Pianoforte  Touch  - - - - - No.  9 

Tussle  Over  the  Piano-Player — Ernest  Newman  {Manchester 

Guardian  Controversy)  ------  No.  9 
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Ein  Traum  Durch  die  Dammerung — Ernest  Newman  - - No.  10 

HINTS  ON  MOTORS  - - - - - - - No.  10 

How  Perforated  Rolls  are  Made  -----  No.  11 
Weak  Points  of  the  Piano-Player — Ernest  Newman  - No.  11 
Philosophy  of  Auto-Music — Russell  Thompson  - - - No.  11 

Pianoforte  Touch — G.  H.  Bryan  -----  No.  11 


Students’  Page,  Popular  Music,  Correspondence,  Children’s 
Page,  Answers  to  Correspondents,  Notes  and  News  and  Library 
Announcements  are  regular  features  of  the  Piano-Player  Review. 


THE  MUSIC  STUDENT. 

Editor.  PERCY  A.  SCHOLES,  Mus.B. 

The  Times  says — "That  agreeably  unconventional  and  often 
valuably  suggestive  monthly,  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT." 

The  general  musical  training  which  every 
owner  of  a Piano-Player  needs  is  best  got 
by  a regular  reading  of  this  paper.  . 

SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE. 


4d.  Monthly,  of  any  news-  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT  (Ltd.),  30,  Carlton  Terrace, 
agent  or  musicseller. Child’s  Hill,  N.W. 
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THE  PIAXO-PLAYER  REVTEW. 


MR.  CLARENCE  RAYBOULD, 

MUS.  BAG..  F.R.C.O, 

Gives  ODaching  Lessons  in  Interpretation 
to  Users  of  Piano-Players. 

For  Terms  apply 

55.  ST.  OSWALD’S  RD..  SMALL  HEATH.  BIRMINGHAM. 


MR.  SYDNEY  GREW 

(Author  of  The  Student*'  Page.  Children'*  Mu*ic.  Popular  Muaic  etc., 
Piano-Player  Bevieui) 

gives  practical  advice  to  Player-pianists,  personally  or  by  post. 

Courses  of  study  suggested  to  meet  individual  needs.  Compositions 
smadysed  for  practice,  and  Music-rolls  marked  for  study.  . . 

**1  «uppo*e  the  chief  authority  on  the  *ubject''  (the  piano-player)  “i*  Mr.  Sydney  Grew." 
— Vidt  Daily  Herald,  2212113. 

TERMS  MODERATE.  Address  : 53.  BARCLAY  RD..  SMETHWICK. 


FULL-SCALE  ROLL^  MADE  TO  ORDER 

from  any  music  score  (not  subject  to  copyright),  at  moderate  charges. 
Special  interest  in  transcription  of  symphonies,  quartets,  and  other 
non-pianoforte  compositions. 

Pubhshed  rolls  (full-scale,  of  any  make)  accented  for  the  new 
“ Kastonomc  ’’  instruments  (with  85  accent-slots). 


About  50  hand-made  65-note  rolls  (none  published)  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Bach,  for  sale  at  5/-  apiece. 


Address:  J.  H.  M..  PENTI REGLAZE.  ST.  MINVER. 


Bound  volumes  of  Piano-Player  Review,  Vol.  L,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  3,  Xewhall  Street. 


W.  H.  Priestley  & Sons, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

STAFFORD. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Concert  Directors,  Musical 
Instrument  Dealers, 

MAKE> 

A SPECIALITY 

OF 

PIANOLA-PIANOS 
and  other  Players. 


THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
OF  MUSIC- ROLLS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS 
IS  AT  THEIR  PIANO-PLAYER  DEPOT, 
37,  PARADISE  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

1 7,000  Rolls  Stocked. 


Music  to  fit  any  Standard  65  or  88-note  Player. 
SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


Xlbe  lp)iano=IlMaipec  IReview, 

Ximiteb. 


RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  ETC. 

The  Annual  Subscription  for  this  Journal  is 
7/6  post  free.  A single  copy  will  be  sent  post  free 
for  8d.  Intending  subscribers  are  invited  to  fill  in  the 
form  below,  and  forward  it  to  the 

MANAGER,  3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Manager,  

Piano-Player  Review,  Ltd., 

3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 

Please  send  me  the  Piano-Player  Review  ” for 
one — three — twelve  months,  for  which  1 enclose 


( Signature) 


Addrtit. 


Piano-Player  Review. 

London  Agents  : 

Messrs.  F.  PITMAN,  HART  & CO., 

20  & 21,  Paternoster  Row, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Advertisements  : 


'Phone  2361,  City. 


Messrs.  S.  FRETWELL  & CO., 


46,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 


LONDON,  E.C. 


Editorial,  Correspondence,  etc. : 

3,  NEWHALL  STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Subscription  Form  on  previous  page. 


TIfE  HUPFELDl 

Sol5]phbi\ola  Players 


arc  the  highest  class  productions  of  the  world. 


The  ‘ Solophonola  ' and  its  Artists’  Rolls  are  “The  * Solophonola ' with  its  Artists'  Rolls 
such  valuable  inventions  that  we  cannot  enables  the  general  public  to  play  the  piano 
to-day  estimate  the  magnitude  of  their  field”  artistically.’’ — EUGEN  D’ ALBERT. 

Ferruccio  Busoni. 

“ Your  ‘ Solophonola  ’ is  an  invention  which  offers  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  of  musical  expression” — EMIL  SAUER. 

THE  HUPPELD-RONISCH 

Solophonola  Grand  . 

is  the  , only  Perfect  PLAYER  GRAND  PIANO 

s yet  produced.  j jiJpEjJ 


CATALOGUES  AND  ALL  INFORMATION  FROM  M.  SINCLAIR. 

SOLOPHOIVIOLA 

16-17,  ORCHARD  ST.,  PORTMAN  SO..  LONDON,  W. 


•S 


WHITE  Sl  pike  ltd,.  BIRM. 


